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Original, 
A MUGGY MORNING OFF SANDY HOOK. 


A YARN SPUN BY A YANKEE TAR. 


Or all human beings, the most proverbially daring and 
courageous are seamen. Inured to danger in its most ap- 
palling shape, while battling with the mighty spirit of the 
storm they risk their lives with reckless temerity. Cool, 
collected, and, above all, obedient to command, in the most 
trying extremities, not one refuses the point of duty the ex- 
igencies of the moment obliges him to maintain; but all 
strenuously work with a will, when to the landsman hope 
appears to be departed, and inevitable that most fearful of 
all deaths, the sudden quenching of the life-spark in the 
full health and vigour of youth, with the blood flowing 
freely through the veins, and every sense in full activity. 

Yet, despite of all this bravery, no mass of men are more 
easily panic-stricken by any circumstance which, for the 
time being, should seem to them strange or unaccountable ; 
superstitious to an extent hardly conceivable to those who 
have not lived and moved amongst them, signs and omens, 
favourable or inauspicious, sway them to a man. The 
shape of a cloud is full of meaning ; the movements of fish 
important; the very slightest matter at all out of the com- 
mon run of events, as would naturally be expected amidst 
the monotony of a seafaring life, is eagerly seized upon, 
and its influence discussed ; generally referred to one saga- 
cious individual, who, if he cannot positively explain the 
phenomenon, usually contrives, by sundry expressive head- 
shakes, to give a degree of immense importance to the 
event—for your ship-oracle never confesses ignorance upon 
any subject whatever, but makes his bold assertion in that 
I-know.all-about-it sort of way, utterly uncontradictable. 

A curious exemplification of the rapidity with which a 
panic will spread through a body of sailors, occurred not 
many years ago in the neighbourhood of New-York. Seve- 
ral vessels happened to be making what way they could, 
slowly and sluggishly, toward New-York harbour. They 
were of various descriptions and from various places, but 
all creeping slowly on toward their common destination. 
It was a dull spring morning, very early. The night had 
been wet, and the gray dawn, long protracted, seemed to 
have usurped the day’s prerogative. A thick, heavy haze 
settled on the surface of the water, causing that indefinite 
appearance when the two elements commingle: no sea 
limit, no horizon, but all round one impenetrable leaden me- 
dium ; varied only by suddenly looming masses of thicker 
fog, which rolled cloud-like over, soaking everything in its 
progress. At last the haze began partially to clear away, 
and soon a pale, spiritless, washed-out looking sun tried to 
struggle through the dense veil; showing, however, enough 
of his face to animate the chilled crew of the good ship En- 
terprise, Captain Peanut, commander—both fictitious names, 
for, between you and me, my worthy friend dislikes ex- 
ceedingly the notoriety of print, beyond the ship’s adver- 
tisement. Well, the captain, in his choicest nautical phrase- 
ology, (which, perhaps, you’ll excuse me from repeating 
literally,) intimated, that as there was not, I think he said, 
a cap-full of wind, and that little unfavourable, they might 
as well take in sail, cast anchor, and wait the arrival of the 
steam-tug. Steam was then in its infancy, and there was 
no competition. Of course the captain was obeyed instanter; 
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and, in company with half-a-dozen or more vessels similar- 
ly situated, remained stationary. 

About an hour had elapsed, and my friend P., having 
finished the discussion of a substantial sea-breakfast, was 
busily calculating market contingencies, when he heard the 
tail of a dialogue on deck, which indicated that there was 
something uncommon afloat. 

“ Well,” said one voice, “if I can make out what she 
is, ’'m—” blessed, he ought to have said, but he didn’t. 

“ Nor I,” said another. 

At that moment there was the sound of a dull, distant crash. 

* Look, look !” said one ; “blow my wig if she hasn’t 
run bang into that ere sloop.” 

The captain got curious, and on reaching the deck saw 
a clumsy, Dutch-built craft, crawling along on the top of 
the tide, in a lubberly, unseaman-like way, all no how. 
She looked as though she had been slightly injured ; had 
lost her foretopsail and part of her bowsprit, over which her 
jib hung trailing; altogether, she was rigged in a patehy, 
unaccountable way. There was evidently something wrong. 
The captain couldn’t make it out; and the mysterious 
craft was as much the wonder of the surrounding ships, for 
their decks were crowded with men, watching the stranger 
as she floated by. On she came, clearing the other vessels 
by a kind of miracle; making directly for the Enterprise, 
in a dead line. The captain got nervous, seized his trum- 
pet, and nautically roared to the Dutchman to alter his line 
of conduct; but the ship was deaf as well as blind. On 
she came; consternation fell upon the crew ; the weather, 
still being rather muggy, magnifying the danger. One false 
move would have been productive of serious damage ; and 
it was only by exercising some skilful manceuvre that they 
at length succeeded in getting out of the stranger’s way. 
This dilemma over, speculation became rife as to what the 
deuse she could be. Some said, the Flying Dutchman ; 
some one thing, some another. Meantime, a boat’s crew 
arrived, with some captain’s compliments, and requesting 
an elucidation of the affair. None could be given; anda 
council being held, it was resolved to send a boat to recon- 
noitre: a proceeding which appeared to have been simul- 
taneously adopted by nearly all the neighbouring vessels; 
and soon several boats were seen making for the stranger. 
However, the four men who started from the Enterprise 
were the first to approach her. Anxiously watched from 
the deck, they were seen to near the vessel. A cry was 
heard ; and, backing off from the ship, the men rowed away 
with frightful speed, as if avoiding some dread sight. Pale, 
agitated and exhausted, they returned; and it was some 
minutes before the spokesman could utter a word, all the 
crew being grouped round him in wondering suspense. At 
length he told his tale, which was—that as they came up to 
the head of the ship they saw nothing remarkable, except 
that the rigging gave sufficient proof that hands were scarce ; 
but, upon rowing round towards her quarter, what was their 
horror to see three or four dead sailors hanging over the 
main-yard arm ! 

“They must have hung there a long time,” said the fel- 
low, ‘‘ for their heads were gone ; and their hands and feet 
had also disappeared !” 

White with fear, every soul on board stood awe-stricken, 
while the captain slowly and solemnly ejaculated— 
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“ Men, she’s a Plague-ship !” 

A cold shudder ran through the group. 

“ What’s to be done ?” said they. 

“Something must,” replied the captain, “and instantly, 
or else she’ll float right into the harbour, carrying a cargo 
of pestilence. There can’t be a living soul on board. 
What little wind there is, is dead ahead. Let us get a long 
hawser, tow her ashore, and burn her. It’s a dangerous 
service, so I’ll be the first volunteer.” 

But, before he could put his intent into execution, six de- 
termined fellows and the mate, each with a fresh plug in 
his jaw, jumped into the boat, and for once disobeyed orders, 
leaving the captain on board. 

“* Noble fellows !” said he, as he watched them, and not 
without a glistening eye. 

And now they neared the devoted ship. Every man’s 
breath was hushed as the grapnel was made fast ; but when 
they turned her head in-shore, a general cheer burst from 
every ship around, that might have woke—nay, that did 
wake—the skipper of the mysterious craft himself, who, 
rushing up on deck to see what was the matter, astonished 
the rowers by crying out— 

“ Yollo, dere! Donder and Blitzen, vot vor de dyvel are 
you bullen myn chips ?” 

“Why, then,” sa‘d our friend the mate, “‘ may the devil 
sweep flames wid ye, and burn the broom, you vagabone 
Dutch pickled herrin’. What a fright you guv us!” 

I needn’t say what countryman he was. 

“* Why don’t you bury your dead, you blaggard ?” he con- 
tinued, pointing up to the dismal spectacle on the yard-arm. 

“ Pig vools you,” replied Mynheer. ‘“ Vot vor? I bury 
jackeds and drowzers.” 


The mystery was over. They rowed back, not a little 


delighted at the explanation, and the Dutch Plague-ship 
was a favourite yarn on board the Enterprise for many a 
long day. B, 


Original. 
THE HUNTER'S BRIDE. 


“ Now, young lady, I’m going to tell you a story.” 

“ Indeed !—of what kind ?” 

“A ghost story.” 

“ What, a real ghost story 7” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ Where is the scene laid 2” 

“ Why, where should a legitimate tale of hobgoblinism be 
localized, except in Germany, which favoured country has 
acquired a prescriptive right to the monopoly of all such im- 
material matters ?” : 

“ Of course—I understand—and there’s to be a young peas- 
ant and peasantess in love; and he’s to have a gloomy, mys- 
terious rival—a Friezchutzy sort of man—something between 
Robin Hood and Doctor Faustus—and she’s to have a cruel, 
old, hard-hearted father—and—and——” 

“IT beg your pardon, Miss; perhaps you'd like to tell the 
story yourself!” 

“T'm dumb.” 

“Tm satisfied; but before I go any further, there’s one com- 
pact I should like to make with you. Will you agree to it?” 

“ If reasonable.” 

“ Upon your honour ?” 

“ Asa lady.” 

“Then promise me—remember your word is pledged—pro- 
mise me, I repeat—not to read the last sentence first.” 

“ Agreed.” 

“ Enough.” 


The village of Altenheim is one of the loveliest places in 
all Germany ; and, inasmuch as almost every other town in 
the country, with any claim to the picturesque, has been itin- 
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erated from the delicious Rhine banks to the solemn summits 
of the Hartz, of course every reading person, which means 
every sane individual, is as well acquainted with their locality 
as even that strong-minded, subtle-memoried, and universally- 
quoted personage—the oldest inhabitant—it would be superfiu- 
ous in me to reiterate what is already a B c, but merely state, 
for the benefit of those particular people who will know the 
minutie of everything, that Altenheim yielded to none other 
in the beauty of its women and of its position—the healthiness 
of its climate and of its morality ; and if the verdancy of its 
grassy meads was only to be equalled by that of their simple oc- 
cupiers, recollect that the same greenness pervaded the entire 
rusticity of the country—pure and beautiful indication of in- 
nocence. Estimable people! happy land! 

Situated near the top of the lower Hartz mountains, ‘tis 
matter of no astonishment that the traditions of Altenheim 
savoured strongly of its fiendish contiguity. Not far distant 
were the gloomy peaks of the Broken, the very crucible of 
diablerie ; and scarcely a family in the place but had its par- 
ticular and well-authenticated story of dread—matter pecu- 
liarly interesting to the maiden aunts and elderly ladies in 
general, who, from small beginnings, usually contrived, with 
laudable industry, to build up tolerably startling supernatural 
edifices. "Twas extraordinary with what tact and ingenuity 
the smallest atom of mystery was clothed and amplified ; pass- 
ed from gossip to gossip, receiving in its progression onward 
such touches of sublimity and additional strokes of fancy— 
merely the effect of superior powers of description—that the 
trivial circumstance often swelled into a wonder, and the ori- 
ginal relator trembled at the results of his experience or in- 
vention. 

“But this has nothing—or, if anything, very little—to do 
with the story, which I’ve no doubt, my dear young lady, you 
think has been very needlessly delayed. Well, don’t pout 
those pretty lips—I acknowledge my fault, and proceed in- 
stantly to make all the reparation in my power. I'll check my 
appetite for digressional redundancy ; and, promising not to be 
so discursive in future, proceed.” 

Gentle reader, if you will take the trouble to call on your 
imagination, which is a powerful agent in these matters, per- 
haps you will oblige me by picturing to yourself a snugly- 
trellised alcove, outside of a Bier kroeg, or rustic inn—the 
sign of the Hartz Fiend, of course. When you have gotten 
thus far in your mental limning, place a table, with a flask of 
Johannisburg, half empty ; two tumblers—mind, be particular 
—tumblers ; not the diminutive, homeopathic measures gene- 
rally dignified with the title of wine-glasses—then place two 
convenient chairs, and, sitting upon them, depict two hale, 
hearty, jolly-faced old gentlemen, with that unmistakable re- 
pose of countenance which indicates a carelessness about the 
world’s inquietudes, lighted, on the present occasion, with a 
self-complacent chuckle, which would plainly intimate that 
some business matter had just been concluded, mutually ad- 
vantageous. “ Well, then, neighbour Karll, that’s a bargain.” 
“Good! I like it, Mynheer Blokk. Ha! ha! ha! Ho! ho! 
ho!” and they laughed, those two rubicund old gentlemen, 
until a spectator would be almost certain to anticipate apoplexy. 

“ But what was it all about ?” 

“ Impatient, again !—let me tell my story in my own way, or 
throw down the Mirror.’ ** And you'll let me have the calf, 
neighbour Blokk?” ‘The best yearling of my flock, honest 
Karll.” “Ho! how pleased Max will be,” said one. “ How this 
will astonish my Gertrude !” said the other. “ We may as well 
settle it at once.” “Agreed.” “ Here, good man! bring pen, 
They were quickly brought; and writing 
leisurely, sipping occasionally, and laughing throughout, oceu- 
pied about haif an hour. “ Now your signature.” “ There it 
is.’ “Excellent!” “Good!” The business was settled, the 
flask was empty, and Gertrude Brantt was formally contract- 
ed, promised, and disposed of to Maximilian Blokk, by and with 
the consent of both parents, upon consideration that the elder 
Brantt should receive from the elder Blokk a good, whole- 
some, and well-conditioned calf. 

“ But what said the young peuple ?” 
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“Patience! I’m coming to it. But you must help me, by 
changing your imaginative picture to the interior of a cottage, 
showing therein two interesting individuals—one, @ pretty, 
sparkling-eyed;very favourable specimen of female beauty, 
laughing silently, but not the less heartily, at the other—an 
exceedingly commonplace young gentleman—who, in a kneel- 
ing position, is pouring forth a voluble exposition of his tender 
feelings. They are the parties concerned in the beforemen- 
tioned family arrangement. Hear them.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, Max, I can't love you; I’ve told you so 


the kind ; but be sure he behaved as all stricken youths do on 
such oceasions, and she scolded him very much indeed, for 
wasting the time ; and the moment he was out of sight, bal- 
anced it to her conscience by inly declaring him to be the very 
nicest young man inall Germany.” Gertrude having conceal- 
ed herself, in bounced old Brantt and the irate”Max, the latter 
exclaiming, as he entered, “ Now, Miss Gertrude, I'll teach 
you——why, she’s not here!” “ Decidedly not ;” said Karll. 
“Nor Herman either.” “ Are you sure you saw them behave 
in that disreputable manner?” “ Am I blind, father-in-law ?” 





over and over again.” “Oh! but you can if you try, dearest | 
Gertrude—father says you must; for your father has promised 

you to me, and you can’t be undutiful, you know.” “ He'd | 
better not tempt me in that way, I can tell-you, Master Max.” | 
“ Why, you wouldn’t?” “ Indeed, butI would.” “ The truth H 
flashes across my mind, Gertrude; look me in the face—you 

have a liking for somebody else.” Gertrude was silent—no | 
doubt blushed, if one could have scen her. An incipient 
volcano was bubbling in the breast of the heroic Max ; and 
there’s no knowing what devastating words would have been 
thrown out through the crater of his mouth, had not his thoughts 
and speech been suddenly arrested by the sound of a manly 
voice in the vicinity. Gertrude knew it well; for her little 
heart gave one joyous spring, and happy tear-drops sparkled 
in her eyes like liquid diamonds. These were the words, to 
which they both intently listened, but with far different sen- 
sations :— 


’Tis sweet to wander by the streamlet’s side, 
And list to its musical trill, 
As o’er the pebbly bed the riplets glide, 
And the air with their melody fill. 
’Tis sweet to listen to the joyous din 
The spring birds awake through the grove ; 
But the sweetest sounds that the soul drinks in 
Are the accents from lips that we love. 


’Tis sweet to hear, when summer zephyrs woo 
A bower of rich orange trees, 

While odours rare its viewless wings imbue 
The sigh of the delicate breeze. 

But sweeter than the strcamlet’s silvery tide, 
The soft brecze, or voice of the grove ; 

Nay, sweeter far than all those sweets combined, 
Are the accents from lips that we love. 





Max, rooted to the spot from a strong presentiment of some- | 
thing unpleasant, had scarcely time to speculate, when the door | 
opened, and, to his infinite horror and amazement, young | 
Franz Herman, the chamois hunter, threw down his gun and 
game, and rushing forward, caught the not unwilling Gertrude | 
in bis arms, and gave hera hearty kiss, which she returned, | 
forgetting parent, Max, the world—everything, in that one mo- | 
ment of honest love’s deliciousness. 

“ Father's contract—pooh !”" 

“ So you would have said had you seen the miserable Max, 


still on his knees, witnessing this awful proof of his betrothed’s || 
delinquency.” He rose, gasping for breath, and, pale from con- | 


densed rage, made several attempts to speak; but the multi- 
plicity and eagerness of his thoughts choked up the passages 
of speech—he couldn't utter a syilable. Gathering up all the 
scattered particles of his fury into one annihilating look, he 
shook his fist up at Herman, and bursting into a lamentable 
boo-hoo of tears, rushed out of the room. 

“ Poor little Max! what’s the matter with him?” said Her- 
man. “ Don’t you know,” replied the smiling Gertrude, “I’m 
to be his wife?” “Gertrude!” 
give my suspicious heart, but what do you mean?” “Why, 
my father and old Blokk have laid their sagacious heads tw- 
gether, and think it but right their children should marry.” 
“ And you?” “Why, I am not of their upinion. But hark! 
I hear his voice ; and, as I live, here comes Max with him. 
The cruel fellow has no doubt told him. You mustn’t be seen. 
Away! Meantime I shall conceal myself, and listen to their 


conversation—perhaps I may learn something interesting.” | 


Herman vanished. 
“ What! without——” 
“ Without what ?” 
“Why, you know, lovers never part without——” 
“ A kiss !—good gracious ! I can’t chronicle every absurdity of 





“ Franz!’ “ Dearest, for- | 


“No.” “Am Ia fool?” “Hem!” “TI tell you she rushed 
into his arms, just as if it was me after the ceremony.” “And 
what did you do?” “ Nothing—what could Ido?” “What? 
Why, if anybody had served my sweetheart so, I'd have seen 
which was the better man, that’s all.” “Oh! but I wasn’t 
; such a fool—I knew it without trying.” ‘“ Well, I can’t help 
it,” said old Karll, his repugnance to his prospective son-in- 
law scarcely modified by the recollection of that calf—* there’s 
the marriage contract; I give my consent—if you can make 
her marry you, do; if not, why I'll havea calf less in my family, 
that’s all.” “ Yes,” replied Max, “that’sall very well ; but how 
amItodoit?” “Can’t you think of some means ?” replied Karl. 
“T have it. Suppose, now, as Gertrude is a trifle superstitious, 
that you were to dress up as the Black Yager.’ “ So-ho!” 
thought Gertrude, in her hiding-place. “Good gracious !” said 
the shuddering Max, “ you don’t mean that?” “Why not?— 
where's the difficulty ?~-we sensible men know there’s no 
such thing.” ‘ That’s very true; but—” “ But what ?—it’s 
the easiest thing in life. I'll take an opportunity to send Ger- 
trude across the Wolf’s Gorge.” “ B-uu!”—the very name 
sent a sort of jidder through Max’s nerves. “ You could meet 
her there, and declare that the will of fate is, that she should 
marry Maximilian Blokk.” “Good gracious! it’s a dreadful 
| thing to do; but, as there seems no other chance—” “Why, 
| you'll do it?” “I will; I won't lose her without an effort.” 
|* Away, then, and attire. Choosea good diabolical garb—you 
| can get it among Frow Meister’s crincum-crancums, down in the 
| village.” “ Father-in-law,” said Max, grasping old Karll’s hand, 
; and sternly gulping down an imaginary bolus, “I'll doit!’ Off 
| went they, and out from her concealment crept Gertrude, her 
| face radiant with smiles. “ Dear heart, was there ever sucha 
terrible plot! I wish my dear Franz were here, to help me 
| think.” “ May all your wishes be as promptly granted,” whis- 
| pered the identical he, having stolen quietly up to her side. 
|“ You good-for-nothing fellow! how dare you frighten me so ? 
| [ declare, if there was time, I should be very angry with—” 
| * But there is not, dear Gertrude. I saw your father and Max 
go rapidly down toward the village, so hurried back, to ask 
you to come and take a little quiet walk with me.” “I like 
your impertinence,” replied Gertrude, withdrawing herself 
gently from his encircling arms. “I thought you would; but 
come, dear Gertrude, don’t let us waste the beautiful afternoon 
in peitishness.” ‘“ Well, then, give me my hat—come along ; 
I have something very remarkable to communicate to you.” 
Out went the happiest pair in the village, and they walked and 
talked until the declining shadows warned them to separate. 
The main subject of their discourse was, how to counteract 
the stratagem prepared by old Brantt—the rest does not par- 
ticularly concern the reader. Meantime, with considerable 
trouble, and in great perturbation of spirit, Max had arrayed 
himself as the Black Hunter of the Hartz ; and truly diabolical 
he looked. Old Brantt, who had helped to effect this transi- 
tion, stood by, well satisfied with this part of the work, having 
just given the finishing touch to his features, by corking an 
enormous mass of moustache on each cheek. “ Now, then,” 
said he, “let me see how you look ata distance.” Max got 
up; and, as Karll viewed him artistically, this was the descrip- 
tion :—Being rather short, he was obliged to eke out his pro- 
portions by an enormous quantity of hat, which towered above 
his head in the true bandit cone, profusely decorated with 
eagle, goose, and other feathers. From his head descended a 
shaggy mane of borrowed hair, and his chin was nestled in a 
corresponding heap. He had on a dark jacket, with an innu- 
merable quantity of large brass buttons ; immense gauntlets of 
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buff leather ; unmentionables furnished with Dutch liberality, 
and a pair of enormous military boots of the last century, made 
for some son of Anak, into which our poor friend sunk mid- 
way ; while in his hand he held a long mountain rifle, so heavy, 
that when he attempted to shoulder it, he very nearly stum- 
bled back. Thus accoutred, it was with infinite difficulty even 
Karll himself could sustain his gravity. But he did; and what 
was more, he congratulated Max upon the perfectness of his 
disguise. “ And now,” said he, “ you must wait until the gray 
twilight falls upon the mountain, and ghosts begin to be ex- 
pected. Meanwhile, I shall go and prepare Gertrude for the 
mysterious interview. Farewell! ‘There’s a flask of cogniac 
—keep your spirits up, and don’t flinch !”—and Max was left 
alone in his diabolical garb. ‘I'he thoughts that crowded upon 
his heart and brain during the hour that succeeded, could not, 
by any possible language, be pourtrayed. The spectacle he 
showed—as, sitting on a high stool, with his rifle in one hand, 
and the brandy-flask grasped with convulsive tightness in the 
other—dear, gentle reader, as you have already exercised your 
powers of imagination, you may realize in your own particular 
way. I won't attempt it—I can’t. 

But what were Gertrude and Herman about, the while ? 
“We shall see by the sequel.” She had duly received the 
message from her father, to be delivered toa friend on the 
other side of the dreaded Wolf’s Gorge ; and, to old Brant’s 
infinite astonishment, shuddered not as he told her, but quietly 
set about her preparations, and with a sort of mysterious cheer- 
fulness that puzzled him exceedingly. 

The day at length declined ; twilight came and went, and 
the night gioomed on, still, solemn, and spectral. The young 
moon gave forth a dim, shadowy gleam, faintly defining the 
neighbouring objects, and investing all around with a strong 
suspicion of ghostliness. Even in the heart of the village, it 
had a lonesome and awe-inspiring effect; but in the grim sol- 
itude of the Wolf’s Gorge, surrounded by black, towering rocks, 
rugged and indefinite, with here and there a grisly, storm-riven 


pine, starting suddenly upon the bewildered sight, like guar- 
dian demons of that fearful spot, I think you'll own the hum- 
blest fireside in Christendom would be a worthier resting-place. 
And yet there were spirits in that dismal glen that quailed not, 
and one who did, uncommonly. Max has just entered the de- 


file. How felt he? Alas! listen to him:—* Ugh! good gra- 
cious! what noise was that? Nothing, only the wind. What 
a fool I was to venture into this horrible place. I haven't seen 
anything of Gertrude—of course not; she won't be such a 
ninny astocome! B-r-r-u-u! how my cowardly knees are knock- 
ing against each other! Where’s the brandy? ‘That’s good! 
—there’s fine encouragement in cogniac. I wish I was back 
out of this—I don’t half like it. I’madolt—a very dolt.” At 
that momenta loud voice, which seemed to come from the very 
centre of the rock, replied, “ You are !”"—ten thousand echoes 
repeating the words, in every variety of tone. Max's heart 
gave one terrific bound ; the blood rushed into his eyes and his 
ears, driving out all consciousness. Fora space he stood trans- 
fixed, blind, speechless, motionless ; but soon life painfully 
returned, and sense. But whata sight met his gaze! Hun- 
dreds, as it seemed to him, of fantastic elves and fiends, en- 
compassed him, singing, laughing, mocking, pricking him. 
However, even the least brave are, in great extremity, some- 
times spirited up to resistance. Max could endure it no longer ; 
80, with a sort of mad desperation, he roared, and kicked, and 
battled with the fiends, but to no purpose. He was soon over- 
powered ; till, at the very height of the melée,.a silvery voice 
pierced through the rest, exclaiming, “Silence!” All were 
in an instant hushed, and a sylph-like form approached the 
belligerents. ‘“ How’s this, rebellious spirits ?”’ she exclaimed. 
“Js it thus ye use one of your own ethereal species? Unhand 
him instantly !” They obeyed, much to the delight of Max; 
who, somewhat reassured by the mild, and as he thought fa- 
miliar tones of the newly-arrived fairy, began to feel a little 
more at home amongst the supernals. “Approach!” said the 
sylph, evidently a person of some consideration. Max did as 
he was ordered. “Is it possible,” continued she, “ dear broth- 
er, that you do not recollect me?” “I do not, indeed, most 


j yet ” 


| thoughts,” 











estimable spirit,” deprecatingly replied Max. ‘“‘ What! can this 
be reality, or only subterfuge? Can the dull, clayey com- 
pound, human sense, have quite obliterated all remembrance 
of your once pure etheriality ?” sternly demanded the fairy 
questioner. “What do you mean, worthy fiend?” “ Why, 
that thou art our long-lost brother, who, having for some vile, 
unworthy purpose, given up thy spiritual existence, would now 
meanly deny all kindred with us.” “ But, upon my honour——”’ 
“Silence! Have you not lived, for upwards of twenty years, 
in the likeness of a foolish clod, called Maximilian Blokk ?” 
“ Why,” said Max, beginning to bea little staggered about his 
actual humanity, “ tis true I am that same clod you mention, 
“ Enough! he has confessed; let him receive the 
punishment he deserves.” With a wild yell, they were about 
to spring upon him. “Stop! stop!” said he; “a truce! what 
do you wish me to do?” “ Renounce all thoughts of earth and 
earthly things, and return to thy spirituality.” “Can I do 
that?” “Tis but sincerely and truly to will it, and ’tis done.” 
“What! be areal spirit?” “Yes.” “Beon visiting terms with 
the planets, and hand-in-glove with the man in the moon. 
*Tis done—I’m resolved. I give up earth.” “ And all that 
it contains?” “All.” “Then resign that evidence of thy 
former baseness—that paper which thou hast concealed within 
thy breast.” Max started. “'Thou seest we know thy very 
“Well, so you do, I declare—that settles me. 
There!” The sylph graciously received the contract, saying, 
as she delivered it into the hands of an attending demon, “Let 
this be preserved for evermore, as a proof of the devotion of 
our brother ; and now for our flight.” “Good gracious !” said 
Max, “are we going to fly? I’ve no wings!” “ Pshaw! 
they are to us unnecessary incumbrances. But stay—for fear 
that any lingering earthly trepidation should remain, we must 
blindfold your eyes.”” They did so; some of them managing, 
at the same time, to attach to his leathern belt a strong hook, 
fastened to one end of a rope, while the other was flung round 
a high branch of a convenient tree. This being done—* Now 
for the summit of the highest Hartz mountain !”’ said the sy]ph. 
“ Away!” At this moment Max was lifted from the ground 
some distance, and there held stationary, in the full conviction 
that he was actually skimming the air, striking out his arms 
and legs in the most grotesque and animated manner, the sur- 
rounding demons busying themselves, meantime, by casting off 
their diabolical array. “Oh!” said Max, “how pleasant to 
float through the air, but how uncommonly chill it is in these 
latitudes ; we must be very high.” “ Exceedingly,” replied 
the sylph ; “in a few seconds more we shall be at the end of 
our journey.” “I’m delighted to hear it; for truly my legs, 
unused to this mode of progression, are getting rather heavy 
and uncomfortable.” “Now we are above the loftiest pinna- 
cle of the Hartz; the eagle, in its highest flight, seems like a 
wren beneath us. Prepare yourself; we shall drop instantly.” 
Max, gathering himself up, descended with a plump to the 
ground, amidst the sound of most uproarious laughter. A sud- 
den thought flashed across the poor victim’s mind. He snatch- 
ed off the bandage from his eyes, and beheld—-oh! misery 
insupportable !—no trace of devilry except what was to be 
found amongst his neighbours; for there were all the gay 
hearts of Altenheim, with Gertrude and Herman at their head, 
displaying, as their trophy, the contract which he had so 
sottishly resigned. 


“ Well?” 

“ Well, my story is ended.” 

“ What! without the wedding of Gertrude and Franz ?” 
“ Oh ho! you knew they were to be married, did you?” 
“ Certainly.” 

“Then my end is gained.” 

“Then they were married ?” 

“ You're a capital guesser.” 


ee 


WOMAN’S TACTICS. 
Two very remarkable views 
In the life of a woman occur: 
The first is, what man she will choose ; 
And the second, what man will choose her. 
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Original. 
SHAYS’ INSURRECTION.—an uisToRIcAL FRAGMENT. 


IN THREE PARTS.—PART THE SECOND. 

“ Well, for two of them, I know them to be as true-bred cowards 
as ever turned back; and for the third, if he fight longer than he 
sees reason, I’ll forswear arms.” —Shakspeare. 

Tue scene of the evening was by no means concluded in 
the preceding chapter. The elder captive, who never smiled 
at anything, was surly and taciturn; but the younger, who 
was by no means insensible to the ludicrous, regardless of | 
his unpleasant situation, had become much interested in the 
comicality of the scene, and was enjoying it mightily, even to 
the forgetfulness of his own temporary misfortune. 

The officer now demanded their names, business, whence | 
they had come, and whither they were going—but in very | 
quaint and unmilitary phraseology. Every question was readi- | 
ly and truly answered by the prisoners ; and their earnest en- | 
treaties to be suffered to proceed to the village, which was | 
only two or three miles ahead, were all but complied with, | 
when the aforesaid Sergeant Spink stepped up to his com- | 
mander and whispered a few words in his ear, which seemed 
at once to arrest the officer’s attention. Mike Spink, by-the- | 
way, had much more of the soldier in his mien than either of the | 
insurgents present—not even excepting his commander. He 
was of a tall, raw-boned, and muscular frame, with a sharp 
face, hooked nose, and a keen dark eye. He wore the tattered 
habiliments of a continental artilleryman, and all his move- 
ments indicated that he had seen some service. Such was the 
fact ; and the cansequence was, that his opinions upon all sub- 

jects were received with great deference. The lieutenant | 
mused a moment, with his thumb under his chin, after the 
communication made to him by Mike, and then proceeded to | 
interrogate the prisoners as follows :— 

“ You hain’t hearn nor seen nothing of old Lincoln, and the | 
Essex and Suffolk militia-ers, have you ?” 

The reply was an affirmative, and produced some effect | 
upon the whole company. The captives said they had not 
only heard that Lincoln was on the way to Worcester and | 
Northampton, but that he had a strong force, and would be at | 
the latter place in the course of a few days, where it was sup- | 
posed the insurgents were again about to dissolve the courts. | 

This straight-forward information ended the journey of the, 
travellers for that night. "Squire, or capting, or lewtenant, or | 
deacon Becket, as the officer was indiscriminately called by | 
his troops, consulted aside for a few moments with his trusty | 
counsellor Mike, after which he informed the prisoners, 
“axing a thousand pardons for dewing so,” that they must re- 
main where they were until further orders; but in the morn- 
ing “ it would all be got along with well enough, for General 
Shays was a raal gentleman, and always know’d how to dew 
the thing that’s right.” Their beast, the humane officer added, 
should have some provender, and they must make themselves 
as welcome as though they were at home. 

The prisoners soon found that further remonstrance was in 
vain ; and when reasons for their detention were demanded, 
they were told, with more of candour than military precau- 
tion, that it would not answer to suffer them to proceed ; “ for,” 
said the officer, ‘Sergeant Spink says—and he knows—that | 
should Shepherd hear that old Lincoln is on the way, he will 
not let Shays take the arsenal as easily as he expects to get 
it in the morning. Shays said in the council to-night, that he 
meant to take it by storm, and the clouds looks as if it would 
storm like Moses to-morrow.” 

In the course of the two hours which were passed in the 
manner already described, the poultry having been dressed 
after a fashion, was likewise cooked after a fashion; and a 
supper, bountiful in quantity, by the aid of the vegetables in 
the cellar, was spread upon a rude table of boards. It is doubt- 
less true that the cookery would scarcely have given satis- 
faction to the scientific and fastidious Doctor Kitchener of 
modern days, or to the tidy Mistress Margaret Dodds, of St. 
Ronan’s,—but many a hungry man has found a worst meal. 
Whether they would or not, the prisoners were obliged to 
take seats at the homely board with the merry insurgents ; 














and in good sooth, what with a wearisome cold drive, anda 
long day of fasting, their appetites did not altogether reject 
the smoking viands placed before them. The doughty lieute- 
nant did not lack the courtesy to place the ’squire by his side 
as his guest at the upper end of the table, but the young man 
chose a seat at some distance below, by the side of Mike Spink, 


|| and directly opposite to the drollest looking fellow in the 


room, whose name was Jim Crow. The cider flowed round in 
liberal quantities; and two or three canteens of old Santa 
Croix rum were likewise introduced to add to the zest of the 
entertainment. They all drank devoutly, either of the cider 
or the Santa Croix, and some of them refused neither—each 
quaffing from the nose of the wooden reservoir, and wiping it 
with his sleeve for his next neighbour. The liquor of both 
kinds was good, and it produced the usual effect upon the 
spirits of those who indulged in the libations. 

“By the hokey!” exclaimed Ansel Sterling, “only look 
how Josh Ripley walks into that ’ere turkey !” 

“‘T guess he won’t be so fierce in ‘tacking the arsenal, to- 
morrow,” responded Tim Dudley. 

“ And doos Capting Shays meen to ’tack it in blood arnest ?” 
inquired a timid-looking fellow midway of the table, with 
evident concern. 

“ I conclewde he doos,” said Corporal Zebedee Doud. “If 
we don’t do up that ’ere small matter in a couple of hurries, 
old Lincoln will be down upon us in a jiffy—and then what 
will become of our liberties ?”’ 

“ Lincoln, psha !” replied Eb. Bramble; “Shays can lick 
him as slick as a whistle, any day. Didn’t Lincoln give him- 
self up to the pesky British at Charleston? Answer me that.” 

“ Well, he warn’t to blame for that,” replied Abe Doolittle, 
with a knowing look. “ Uncle Ben was down there with him, 
and he’s a man what knows a shad from a red herring, I tell 
ye. He says them ’ere southern fellows are mighty smart and 
saltpeterish in their talk, but don’t like to eat lead and cold iron 
better than other folks. As the Indian said, it’s all talk and no 
cider: and the most of ’em were tories, to boot. When they 
hearn Tarlton’s horses trampling along, they always streaked 
it like blazes into the bushes, and lay as still as mice.” 

“T’ll tell you what, Ned Littlefield,” said Mike Spink to the 
comrade by his side, with whom he was debating the same 
question ; “ I’ve fowt under Lincoln at Saratoga agin Burgoine, 
and then agin at Yorktown, where we shelled the corn off 
from Cobwallis; and if Ben Lincoln arn’t a rale blue hen's 
chicken, then I dont know nothing about the old continentals. 
The toughest lightning don’t make him wink, I tell ye; and 
if we don’t get the guns in the arsenal ’fore he gets here, we’d 
better make tracks, I calculate.” 

“ But, consarn the old cock,” said Peleg Freeborn, “I don’t 
bleeve he can get his men to march a rod, for goverment 
hain’t got nothing in the public chist to pay them with. Last 
meeting of the jin’ral court, when our representative came 
home—’Squire Truesdale, you know—he told us goverment 
was 80 poor, that the sargeant of arms, I think they call him, 
who keeps the door, had to give his due bill fora load of wood 
for the house,*—for nobody would trust goverment as long 
as you'd hold your nose in the candle.” 

“That’s true,” replied Mike, “but you needn’t make fun 
of my nose, though. Howsomever, you can’t think we are a- 
going to get off without fighting afore we finish this ‘ere busi- 
ness, I conclewde. I tell’d you so, you know, before we de- 
tarmined to throw ourselves on our resarved rights and sov-e- 
ran-i-ties.”” 

“ You are more than half right about that, sergeant,” inter- 
rupted young Talcott, who had been hitherto a silent and 
amused listener. “The Essex boys are full of spirit, I can 
assure you. It is true they grumbled a little at first, be- 
cause the government had not a dollar to give them. But the 
credit of the state is good; and last week sixty gentlemen 
went forward to Billy Phillips, and borrowed twenty thousand 
dollars in specie, which was given to the militia.t Old Governor 
Bowdoin followed up the payment by a speech full of patriot- 
ism and poetry ; two old revolutionary sergeants, upwards of 


t Another literal fact. 





* This is an historical fact. 
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seventy years old, with heads as white as the silver that had 
just been counted, stepped forward as volunteers ; whereupon 
the Essex and Suffolk boys gave three cheers for the govern- 
ment, and marched out with merry hearts to the good old 
tune of Yankee Doodle. ‘They will be down upon you in a 
day or two; and as a friend, I would advise you all to throw 
up the bad game you are engaged in, and go to your homes 
as quickly as possible.” 

“ By thunder, I'll not do that !” exclaimed the sergeant. 

“ But, my friend, the people of this country, after all, will 
sustain the government and the laws.” 

“Tl be darned if I want any law.” 

“ Still, laws are necessary, and when things come to a 
crisis, you'll find you’ll be left in the vocative, my friend. 
What will you do then ?” 

“I don’t know much what the vocative is; but I’ll tell you 
what I'll do. Mike Spink will fight on his own hook.” 

The speech of young Talcott, however, produced a visible 
effect upon nearly the whole company, excepting "Squire 
Becket, the beau ideal of lientenants ; and many of their faces 
underwent a manifest elongation of several degrees. It was, 
indeed, quite apparent, that far the greater part of this motley 
squad of insurgents had very little desire to encounter cold 
steel—unless in the handling of knives and forks. 

But the lieutenant had heard nothing of the dialogue be- 
tween young Talcott and his trusty sergeant. He had attempt- 
ed to play the host to the elder captive, as we have already 
intimated, and was, in fact, sincerely desirous of treating him 
as well as he knew how. The ’squire, moreover, having relax- 
ed a little from his wonted sullenness, had become fairly 
engaged with the officer in a discussion respecting the civil, 
personal, and political rights of man—more especially as con- 
nected with the rights of property. 

“ But what do you propose to accomplish, by thus taking up 
arms, and rebelling against you own country and government ?” 
inquired the other. 

“Why we ar'n’t not exactly rebelling neither,” replied the 
officer, “ but only looking arter our lost rights—it’s a sort of a 
peaceable remedy, I take it.” 

“ What rights, pray, have you lost ?” 

“ Why the rightof paying our debts in produce, and anything 
we can lay our hands on. Hav'n’t the pesky lawyers got into 
the jin’ral court, and repealed the tender law, and passed a 
law to collect the taxes, and our debts besides, in hard specie 
money ? The last debt I paid—” 

“ Only hear the ‘squire!’ exclaimed Corporal Bigelow. 
“ He talks of paying his debts ! His gran’ther ain’t old enough 
to remember when he paid a debt, I calculate.” 

“ Hush !” replied Barney Whipple, “ let’s hear the capting 
out: it’s only the principle of the thing that he’s contending for.” 

“ That’s no more than fair, | vow,” said Jim Story ; “ the 
capting’s all for liberty—he’s a raal libertine.” 

“ And then,” continued the patriotic officer, “ we’ve got no 
liberty arter all. Our taxes is more than they was under old 
King George. Now I take it that liberty is a thing—it is a— 
as you may say—a—I mean that’s true liberty, where the 
people can do as they please, and make government do as they 
tell °em to. Now I take it there ain’t no liberty—the ra-al jin- 
newine article—where there is any taxes; and in such cases 
the people--the aristocracy, as you may say—has a right to 
throw themselves on their resarved rights.” 

“ Now, by jimminy!” cried Perez Hoskins, the third cor- 
poral of the company, in an ecstacy of delight, “that’s what 
I call coming right to the pint. Three cheers for Deacon— 
Capt—I mean Lewtenant Becket !” 

The spirits of the company began evidently to revive from 

«the depression into which they had been thrown by the un- 


toward intelligence respecting the advance of General Lincoln, 


and still more untoward prognostications of young Talcott—a 
circumstance arising possibly from the continued free circula- 
tion of the canteens. But no matter for that—good spirits have 
often been kept up in the same way—and all was again life, 
animation and revelry. They had allayed their hunger, and a 
glorious fire went roaring up the spacious chimney ; while 


the insurgents, forgetting all about old Lincoln and the Essex 
boys, kept each other in the best possible humour. 

“ Holloa, there, Jim Crow!” cried Timothy Wheeler, the 
second sergeant ; “ the capting was only a minute or tew ago 
a talking about taxes. Come, now, Jim, you sing like a house 
a fire ; so give us ‘ British Taxation.’ ” 

At this summons, the minstrel, a coarse, comical-looking 
fel'!ow—half sailor, half landsman—began to clear his throat, 
and apologize for his cold ; protesting, at the same time, that 
he hadn't no voice, and had almost forgotten the popular and 
favourite ballad of the revolution—tuned his pipes to the fol- 
lowing metre : 

“ While I relate my story, Americans give ear, 
Of Britain’s fading glory you present-ly shall hear ; 


I'll give a true relation—attend to what I say— 
Consarning the taxation of North A-mer-i-ca. 


O the cruel lords of Britain, who glory in their shame !”’"— 

“ There, stop now,” exclaimed Mike Spink, who spoke as 
one of authority—‘ stop—I mean skip over thirty or forty 
varses ; for it’s long as the story of ‘ John Rogers, a minister 
of the gospel, burnt at Smithfield—his wife and nine chil—’ ” 

“T say, Mike, don’t say all the primer off, and the catechise 
to boot,” interrupted one of the mess. 

“ But it’s darned impurtite, tho’,” replied Jim Crow, “ to be 
broke off jist in the middle of the beginning, as *twere : but, 
howsomever, I don’t want to sing the long yarn, and I'll ac- 
commodate him as cute us a hammer; so, bless your eyes, here 
it goes— 

“ Surely, we were your betters, hard by the Brandywine ; 

We laid him fast in fetters, whose name it was Burgwine: 
We make your horse to tremble, with terrour and dismay ; 
The heroes we resemble, in North A-mer-i-ca.” 

“ Now that’s what I call a little too slick; it’s true poetry ; 
and that’s what can’t often be said, I calculate,” exclaimed 
Mike, in honest admiration. “ I can remember jest how Burg- 
wine looked there at Saratoga, when he marched out to give 
up his toasting-iron to Gates. But there was Schuyler, and 
Brooks, and Lincoln, too, who, I’m plaguy fear’d, is now com- 
ing arter us. They was all ra-al fighting characters. And 
then, agin, there was Arnold ; his eye was as bright as a but- 
ton; he was a ra-al fire-eater; but then he was a desput 
traitor—” 

“ Avast there !”’ said Jim Crow; “the least we say about that 
the better, according to my way of thinking. I say, Sam Kel- 
logg, push along that noggin there, and don’t let us be think- 
ing about the disagreeables.” 

*-Come, hold on there, Jim,” cried Jerry Brown ; “ some 
drinks all, but you leaves none, I reckon. Now you've wet 
your whistle, give us another song.” 

Obedient to the requisition, Joe fetched a hem or two, and 
began— 

“ Ye parliament of England, ye lords and commons too, 
Consider well what you’re about, and what you mean to do; 
You're now at war with Yankees, I’m sure you’l] rue the day 
You roused the sons of liberty in North A-mer-i-ca.” 

“ Why, Jim, that’s the same thing, I swamp it,” interrupted 
| Sam Spooner ; “ you're getting as blue as a razor, and have 
‘jump’d back inter the middle of the old song.” 
| Never mind,” replied the indefatigable Jim Crow ; “ then 
| T'll sing you another, which is better yet. You hearn me sing 
| it at the last quilting frolic : 

“ Come all you brave Americans, I’d have you for to know, 
That for to fight the enemy we’re going for to go” — 

But the party were getting sleepy and stupid on all sides, 
‘and the worthy Mr. James Crow himself began to feel rather 
, fatigued with liquor, or something else, and he suddenly stop- 
| ped at the end of the “ for to go,” and was presently snoring 
jin his chair. And here, once more, the voice of the lieutenant 
' became audible. 

“1 tell you, "Squire Talcott, if I may be so bold, that it is 
so. Idon’t pretend to much larnin, but I’ve been to school, 
' off and on, more than six months. Don’t the first chapter of 
independence say— We hold these truths to be self-sufficient, 
that all men is born equal.’ ” 

Most of the corps were now in the land of Nod, either on 








the table or under it, or stowed away in the corners of the 
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room ; and the worthy officer himself could hardly make his 
eyelids wag. And then again, rousing himself, he undertook 
to proceed—* when in the course of human events”—* it be- 
comes necessary to go to bed”—interrupted Mike Spink, who 
thereupon managed to rise from his seat, and adjust his person 
horizontally by the farther side of the room. The chin of the 
chubby-headed officer meantime dropped upon his chest ; its 
owner being already in a profound slumber. 

In the course of another five minutes, the whole insurgent 
gang were lost to the affairs of this world. Neither debts nor 
taxes troubled them more ; and the mind, unfettered by mat- 
ter, was left free, to fly from ideal sheriffs and constables, or 
reap harvests of imaginary glory in the field of Mars. Young 
Talcott, therefore, with his father, were left quite free to com- 
pose themselves to rest as well as they could; a coarse blanket 
being allotted to each. But having avoided heavy potations, 
they were greatly annoyed during the night by the number and 
variety of nocturnal hymns, pealed forth from the nasal or- 
gans of this most vigilant outpost of the army of Gen. Shays. 








Original. 
MR. WATSON’S LECTURE ON MUSIC. 

Songs of the troubadours and minstrels.—National airs.— Melody and 
harmony.—Palestrina, the father of the Italian School.—Madrigals. 
—The Flemish School.—Fathers of the Ecclesiastical School in 
England.— Modern music.—Sacred music.—Sacred dramas and ai- 
legorics.—Romantic and tragic history of Stradella.— Musicians 
of the seventeenth century.— Leader of the four-and-twenty fiddlers. 
—Henry Purcell—his genius, his works and his history. 

From the beginning of the sixteenth century we may date 
the rapid improvement in music, which improvement has gone 
on with gigantic strides even to the present day. Up to the six- 
teenth century, the only music properly so called, were the songs 
of the troubadours and minstrels. Italy, Germany, France and 
England had their national and distinctive airs, which, joined to 
their characteristic poetry, made them popular throughout the 
several countries. lt is a curious fact, that these very melo- 
dies, simple and rude as they were generally, led to the extra- 
ordinary and beneficia! change in composition, which the mu- 
sic of a few years later date gave such decided evidence. 
Musicians began to perceive that this style of music had its 
beauties, and possessed great influence over the popular mind. 

They collected their national airs, harmonized and introdu- 
ced them into their compositions, which soon became as popu- 
lar through the land ss were the troubadour’s lays of yore. 
This was the first union of melody with harmony ; since that 


period they have never been separated, and their joint inflv- || 


ence has conferred inestimable blessings upon mankind. 

The father of the Italian school was the illustrious Pales- 
trina. He still stands at the head of the ecclesiastical com- 
posers. He was born in 1529, and died 1594. Another Italian 
composer of great merit, flourished at the same period. Luca 
Marenzio is highly revered by all who love the noble glee style ; 
for it was he who brought that beautiful species of composi- 
tion, madrigals, to a state of the highest perfection. 

The founder of the Flemish school was Josquin des Pres, 
who flourished a little earlier than the Italians just mentioned. 
He gained great celebrity, and his works were generally known 
all over Europe. 

In England also at this time existed many eminent mu- 
sicians, whose names will ever be quoted as the fathers of the 
ecclesiastical school. Christopher Tye, Tallis, Bird and Or- 
lando Gibbons, hold their fame fresh and untarnished as at the 
time they wrote. Their works continue ts be admired; and 
even at the present day, when music has apparently gained 
its zenith of improvement, their compositions are considered 
as models of strict, pure and classical style. To these names, 
many others equally great may be added, such as Farrant, 
White, Morley, Ford, and Bull. Many of the madrigals of 
these old times, written nearly three hundred years since, have 
been performed at various concerts during the present season, 
and those who have heard them, can testify to their beauty in 
melody and harmony, and their exquisite and classic graceful- 
ness in form and style. 


state of modern music, when beauties, yet to be developed, 
were forming, and ready to burst upon the world in all their 
spendid colours ; musical sacred dramas, which had been per- 
formed some two hundred years previous, but in a very crude 
| and disjointed manner, in the seventeenth century were writ- 
| ten in a more correct form; they were, indeed, the models for 
| the present Italian secular works. The dialogues were sung 
| in a sort of monotonous recitative, for modulation was then but 
| little used, and chorusses were introduced, the singers being 
| accompanied by instrument behind the scenes. These dramas 
were mere allegories, known as mysteries and moralities. 
| The first sacred drama of this kind was composed by Emilio 
| del Cavaliere in 1600, and was called “ Rappresentazione del 
Animo e del Corpo.” 
| Stradella, the Scarlattis, Allegri, Salvator Rosa, and many 
other names of great note, adorn this period. The history of 
|Stradella is at once romantic and tragical. When quite a 
| young man, he acquired a great reputation in Venice. He 
married and fled away with a young and beautiful lady, who 
was beloved by a nobleman of high rank in that city. 
| The Italian, rendered furious by their flight, determined that 
| nothing but their death should satisfy his vengeance. He hired 
| two bravos to follow and kill them wherever they were found. 
| ‘They went to Naples, the birthplace of Stradella, but after 
| searching in vain, they learned that they were at Rome. -'The 
| residence of Stradella was soon discovered, but hearing that 
}an oratorio of his composition was to be performed in one 
| the churches, in which he himself was to sing, they determin- 
| ed to wait for his leaving the church, and waylay and murder 
| him as he returned home. 
While Stradella was singing they entered the church, and 
| such was the exquisite beauty and pathos of his music, that 
| the hearts of these savages—they were Italians—were moved, 
| and they swore not to kill one whose music had caused them 
fsuch deep emotion, They waited for him in the street and 
| told him of their errand, warning him to fly from Rome imme- 
| diately. ‘The unfortunate pair then fled to Turin, where the 
| Duchess of Savoy, being then regent of the kingdom, having 
| heard their history, and knowing their imminent danger, sent 
| Hortensia to a convent, and retained Stradella in her service, 
| giving him rooms in the palace. 
{ The nobleman, untiring in his vengeance, sent out two other 
| ruffians, who, supplied with money and credentials te the 
| Venetian ambassador, assumed the character of merchants, 
| attracted by business to Turin. 
| Some time having passed in peace, Stradella felt re-assured, 
| and ventured one evening on the ramparts, where he was at- 
| tacked by the hirelings, stabbed in two places, and left for 
| dead. He, however, recovered, and thinking himself free from 
| observation, accepted an engagemeat to go to Genoa and com- 
| pose an opera, taking his wife with him; but spies were 
| forever on their track, and a few mornings after their arrival at 
, Genoa, they were found dead in their chamber, stabbed to the 
| heart in each other’s arms. A case of more romantic suffering 
| or more unrelenting persecution is nowhere recorded. 


In Germany, Keiser, and in France, Lulli, were the most fa- 
mous musicians of the seventeenth century. Keiser is said 
| to have written one hundred and eighteen operas, besides innu- 
| numerable works of less magnitude. His skill and originality 
| were great, but he wanted grace, facility and imagination. Luili 
| was the son of a poor peasant ; he showed early much love for 
| music, and a cordelier kindly gave him some lessons on play- 
| ing the guitar. 

The Chevalier de Guise, having a commission from Mademoi- 
| selle de Montpensier, to procure her a pretty Italian boy for a 
| page, he saw Lulli, and thought his wit, vivacity, and musical 
| capacity would compensate for his ugliness. The princess, 
| ever, did not think so, and consequently sent poor Lalli 0 
| to the kitchen, to serve asa sous-marmiton, or scullion. A no- 
bleman, however, hearing him scraping upon a violin, told the 
| princess that he had great talent, on which she had him taught, 
and his improvement was so rapid, that, in a short time, he was 
elected leader of the king’s band, the celebrated four-and- 





The sixteenth century may be looked upon as the chrysalis 








twenty fiddlers.. His death was as singular as his life. _ 
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Re * “ee Two French demoiselles, tout a fait comme il faut, 


had composed a Te Deum, on the recovery of the king from a 
dangerous illness, and while beating time with a heavy cane, 
which he used for the purpose, he struck his toe with such | 
force, that the hurt, from his habit of body, became so serious, | 
that amputation was necessary. He, however, fell into the 

hands of a quack, who undertook to cure him without ; but fail- 

ing to do so, mortification ensued, which proved fatal. 

In England there were many great men during that century, | 
such as Lawes, Mathew, Locke, Blow, and many others; but | 
the genius of Henry Purcell throws all others into the shade. | 
This extraordinary man has been justly compared to Mozart. | 
His genius was equally precocious and versatile, his nature i 
was the same, and his life was as short ; but he crowded into | 
his short existence the emotions and inspirations of a long life. 
If we take into consideration the limited means within his | 
reach, the few instruments and their confined powers, the | 
trammels thrown around the imagination by the universal | 
strict and prescribed style, I shall not be considered unjust in | 
calling him one of the greatest, if not the greatest of geniuses | 
as a musician of any nation or age. . 

His works embrace almost every species of composition then 
known, to each of which he imparted the striking and beauti- | 
ful creations of his own exhaustless imagination—creations 
which, even to this day, are the delight and admiration of all | 
musicians. He died at the age of thirty-seven, and was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. Dryden’s epitaph, written on the oc- 
casion, is considered to be unequalled in the language. 

HERE LIES 
HENRY PURCELL, 
WHO LEFT THIS LIFE, 
And is gone to that blessed place 
Where only his harmony can be exceeded. 

From the beginning of the eighteenth century to the present | 
time, men, whose fame is immortal, crowd upon each other so | 
fast, that I find it impossible, without tiring your patience in an | 
unreasonable degree, todo more than mention the names of the 
most prominent. I feel more satisfied in doing this, as the least | 
musical here have, from their infancy, been familiar with the 
names of Handel, Hayden, Mozart, Beethoven and Weber. | 

It would be folly in me to speak in their praise. Their fame | 
has become the property of mankind, whose admiration is as | 
universal as their genius. They are wedded to futurity ; | 
time shall not rob them of their Jaurels ; not one leaf shall | 
wither from their well earned wreaths. Posterity shall rank | 
them among the benefactors of their kind, and shall honour 
and admire the men whose bodies have for ages mingled with 
the dust, but whose minds, in undimmed majesty, walk hand in 
hand with time. 

We have still living composers of the highest eminence, 
who will support the fame of their immediate predecessors ; 
and I trust the time is not far distant, when America may lay 
claim to the glory of another art, as triumphantly as she has to 
poetry, painting and sculpture. 














Tue London Morning Post “keeps a poet” like the confec- 
tioners, and employs him mostly on travesties in rhyme and 
rambling metre, to show up the leading public “ furys” of 
the day. We chance to have in this country, and at our 
elbow, one of the cleverest of this class of writers, (indeed 
one of the cleverest writers of anything,) that we know; 
and here below is a specimenvof his skill. It is a descrip- 
tion of the new opera at Niblo’s—* L’Ec.air,’—done into 
rhyme, and dashed off at a heat, and containing the plot of 
the play, and excellent descriptive hits at the manner of 
acting and singing it. Those who have seen the opera will 
be amused at the fidelity of the sketch, and everybody who 
relishes a bivof fun will read it with pleasure. 


In Boston are living—a long time ago ; 
hough 


How they came for to go 
So far from their country the story don’t show ; 


If you wish to be further enlightened, 
To Mr. Niblo: ue = © 











* He'll tell you, no doubt—if he happehs to know. 


Well, these two demoiselles live together with no 

Nice young man, to bestow 
Their susceptible hearts on—so, mal-apropos, 

And uncommonly slow, 
Time’s dull heavy current seems with them to flow, 
Each in sad tribulation for want of a beau. 

Sisters are they, 

Altogether au fait 
To every accomplishment known in their day ; 

Can warble and play, 

And dance, I dare say, 
In a most unapproachable sort of a way. 

There is one, toujours gai, 

Like the diamond's ray, 
The other now couleur de rose, now distrait, 
Like the sunshiny rain of a morning in May,— 
And both nicely played by Lecourt and Calvé. 

, But stay, 
was going to sa 
They . 


Live in a sweet little coltage ornée, 
A sort of chalét, 
Overlooking the bay, 
Fitted up in a most undeniable way, 
With no end of display, 
Smelling strong of the times when the people did pay. 


But toujours perdriz, Se palls 

In a very short time, and confoundedly galls 

Any two of one sex. Of no value at all ’s 

The by-road of life, where no light from love falls. 


So argued the sisters, poor desolate thralls 
Of destroying ennui, in those beautiful walls, 
When, fortunate epoch! a gentleman calls, 
A slender young man in remarkable smalls : 
Their cousin is he, 
As rich as can be 
In expectancy ; 
For his uncle has promised, if he but agree 
To marry his cousin immediately, 
As soon as the matrimonial oui 
Spoken should be, 
And she 
Were once Madame G. 
He'd portion them aristocratically ; 
And, between you and me, 
He wasn't particular which it should be 
But looked them o’er, 
A-la-grande seignore, 
Before he could specify which to adore ; 
Which was rather a bore, 
And made the young ladies feel deucedly sore ; 
So off they bore 
Their beautiful forms, each through a small door, 
Leaving him to his supper, his song and his snore. 
But, alas! before 
He has one or the other, right in from the shore, 
An adipose youth rushes on with a roar, 
Takes the musical floor, 
And bellows for twenty-five minutes or more ; 
Without an encore ; 
Then walks off—and I rather think somebody swore. 
Then the slender young man, inexpressibly red, 
For want of a bed, 
Reclines on a drawing-room sofa instead ; 
What occurs may be seen, but it cannot be said. 
Ere slumber has shed 
It dews on his head, 
A tempest arises would rouse up the dead ; 
Fine coppery thunder and lightning dread. 


The adipose youth rushes on, and we find 
By the chorus, they sing, that the gentleman’s blind ; 
And while he deranges his hair and bawls, 
The slender young man in the mulberry smalls, 
With Calve on “ Ciel!” incessantly calls, 
And the drop-ecurtain falls. 
SECOND ACT. 
Now Lionel, the damaged swell, 
By Henriette tended, and Madame Darbel, 
Can you wonder, was getting uncommonly well ; 
His eyes were no use; and he’d learned to spell ; 
So, for want of employment, in love he fell, 
Pell-mell ! 
Though with which demoiselle, 
Being blind as a beetle, he couldn’t well tell. 
But, subtle philosopher, thought he could trace 
Through the softest hand the prettiest face ; 
But the sequel you'll see proved his theory wrong. 
Now he plays the guitar to a crafty song, 
Sentimentally spooning, side by side, 
With the slender young gentlemn’s promised bride, 
Declaring, “ I love you, and won’t be denied,” 
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And turning the tide ; 
Of her changeable heart till she said “ *twould be pride, 
Whate’er may betide, | : 
To wander with you through the universe wide.” 


In a tender duet then they sing and embrace— 

To the gentleman’s face ‘ 
With the chocolate shorts, who perceives it’s a case ; 
So marches about with disconsolate pace, 

And no end of grimace, 
Anathematizing the whole of her race. 
When Madame Darbel enters, ready to cry, 
For on the blind gentleman she had an eye. 

“ Oh! I’m certain,” said she, 

If the fellow could see, 
I'd venture a wager he’d rather have me. 

I’m prettier far—” 

“ Yes, that you are,” . 
Said the slender young gentleman, singing a bar, 

Which just indicated 
That as he and his cousin were now situated, 
*T was no manner of use to cry after spilt milk, 
So they cottoned together as soft as spun silk ; 

But mark what befell : 

The blind Lionel 
Got his sight all at once at the sound of a bell, 
‘Though how it was ge oe nobody could tell. 
Now Henriette, mark, looked uncommonly well, 
But she wasn't a patch upon Madame Darbel ; 

So my friend Lionel, 
Soon as ever her sweet pouting lips he could see, 
‘To the latter said, “* This is the woman for me!” 
But scarcely the words from his lips he has got, 
When Henriette squeals, and drops down like a shot— 
Of course you think Lionel’s now gone to pot; 

-I rather guess not, 
For, somehow or other, he made it all right, 
Said he must have seen double, and swore, honour bright, 
He'd love Henriette ; so he gave her a kiss, 
And I dare say the whole four are married by this! B. 





Original. 


PAST AND PRESENT CUSTOMS. 
The olden time, the olden time, belongs to history ; 
Let sages pore its pages o’er—the present time for me. 

I nave frequently heard compariscns instituted between 
the habits and morals of former times and those of the pre- 
sent age. We are too prone tosay, “ Ah, we did not do 
these things in old times,” or “in the days of our great 
grandfathers things were better regulated.” In good sooth, 
the world has been advancing pretty much on the average 
as it formerly did—nature is true to its general course. If 
there were some things better done in former days, we 
have advantages now that society did not then possess. In 
fact, we ought to have improved greatly, inasmuch as lite- 
rature and the arts have materially advanced of late years. 
Steam and steam-presses, cheap books, improved systems, 
great ingenuity of invention and great natural resources, 
the general diffusion of education and the progress of the 
temperance cause, give to the present age superiour advan- 
tages to those possessed in the early history of this country. 
Of one thing I am quite certain, that sixty years ago we 
had a greater regard to credit and character in mercantile 
operations than we have at the present time. We have 
more promissory notes now flying about town than we had 
then. When a man borrowed a few hundred pounds, he 
gave his bond, and was sure to pay principal and interest. 
There were merchants, and those considered rich men—as 
every man was who could pay all he owed in the world 
and had twenty-five thousand dollars left, free and unin- 
cumbered—who lived more prudently, more economically, 
more like men of sense and reason than many of our mer- 
chants do now. They inhabited no palaces, were never 
seen in barouches, gave no costly galas, and never paid 
two hundred dollars for boquets ; in short, they lived pru- 
dently and kept out of the list of bankrupts. 


To give you an idea how much the people were in old 








times opposed to speculations and scrip-holders, I need on- 





ly state one fact :—there was a public meeting held in this 
city, fifty-seven years ago, at which Isaac Roosevelt pre- 
sided, to recommend an assembly ticket; and, among the 
other qualifications of the candidates, it was stated that 
none of them were “ speculators in certificates ;” and, to 
show how careful our legislators were in relation to the 
cash and credit system, when a proposition was made, that 
very session, in the legislature of the state, to emit paper- 
money, and make it a legal tender, the vote was ayes twen- 
ty-eight, noes thirty-one—a close vote, it is true, but an im- 
portant one, in condemning the continental paper system. 
While talking of that very assembly ticket, let me give you 
the entire vote of the great city at that time : 


R. C. Livingston, . 


. 552 Highest. 
David Brooks, 


- 262 Lowest. 
Total number of votes, 814 


We can now poll about forty-two thousand votes in this 
city. What an increase in my time! 

I remember, a few weeks after that election, seeing a 
very elegant sword, made in France and brought out by 
Colonel Humphreys, presented by General Knox, secretary 
at war, to that dare-devil of a fighting-man, Colonel Mari- 
nus Willett, for flogging the Indians at Fort Stanwix. Colonel 
Willett was a rough soldier, fond of his pipe and bowl of 
punch. That aforesaid bowl of punch in old times was a 
constant provocative to the headache. Largs or small, it 
was always called for at the clubs. When Boniface ap- 
peared with the China bow! in his arms, in which there 
was a silver dipper, and when the company had their pipes 
filled and lighted—for we had no regalias or Principes in 
those times—the landlord would bawl out at the top of his 
lungs, “Gentlemen, here’s your very agreeable health ;” 
he then took a long and hearty pull at the bowl, for the pur- 
pose, as was the custom in ancient times, of proving that it 
was not drugged. The punch was generally excellent— 
old Jamaica and cogniac mixed; refined sugar and lime- 
juice ad libitum; water from the old tea-water pump, with 
a few slices of Seville oranges floating on the top. We had 
another dreadfully seducing drink, called apple-toddy ; and 
our landlord Simmons, one of the fattest men of the age, 
who kept a porter-house at the corner of Wall and Nassau- 
streets, was a famous hand at mixing these drinks, and he 
taught the art to Davy King, (the father-in-law of our worthy 
friend Niblo,) who for a long time kept a porter-house in 
Sloat-lane. I hope my temperance friends, and the great 
apostle, Tom Marshall—I like native apostles—will not 
take offence at what I am about to say. By the lord Harry, 
that bowl of punch was a glorious concern. When the storm 
raged without and we had a sparkling sea-coal fire within, 
a table covered with a green cloth, the pipes, and such fel- 
lows, with their legs under the mahogany, as Walter Becker, 
Sam. Jones, Egbert Benson, Davy Gelston, Melancthon 
Smith, John Broome, and a dozen more such jockies, what 
a time we had of it, to be sure! 

Great alterations have since been made in the fashion of 
dining, and some of them are far more congenial, rational 
and correct. Some fifty years ago, our invitations to dine 
seldom named a later hour than three o’clock.. We had” 
then everything substantial and well-dressed ; no frogsor 


French dishes; no removes; no three courses of fish, fowl 


and game. We had good soups, the ever-welcome sirloin, 
ducks, turkey, birds and dessert—but the joys of the ta- 
ble consisted in the rich old wines. After the ladies retired 
to take tea in the drawing-room, a regular system of drink. 
ing commenced, which lasted frequently until midnight; 
then our hospitable host pressed his good wine upon us un- 
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til we were frequently too oblivious to decide whether it 
was Sherry, Canary or Madeira. The present reforms at 
table are far more agreeable and temperate, and lead to 
better results. When ladies retire the gentlemen should, in 
all cases, fellow their excellent example—they are the 
checks and balances of society. I have seen many unplea- 
sant consequences from the protracted wine-drinkings in 
former days. There were not many persons of wealth and 
hospitality who gave frequent dinner-parties in the times of 
which I am speaking; and, as society was limited in extent, 
you*generally found the same inveterate diners-out and 
long-sitters at every dinner-party. The old saying, “* When 
the wine is in the wit is out,” is perfectly true. What man 
can possibly be good company after drinking a couple of 
bottles of Madeira? All pleasure in the society of a man 
of letters vanishes after a dozen bumpers. The present sys- 
tem is a decided improvement upon that of the olden time. 

Not long since an old friend arrived from Washington, 
having paid a visit to the capital to settle some accounts— 
a difficult matter now-a-days—and he told me that the Pre. 
sident had such a throng of visiters and applicants for office 
about him that he could not obtain admission. We are getting 
to be too democratic altogether in these matters. When 
General Washington was sworn into office as President of 
the United States, he gave notice that on Tuesdays and 
Fridays, between two and three o’clock, he would re- 
ceive visits of ceremony ; but that, on other days, visits of 
compliments would not be agreeable, and more especially 
on-Sundays. On public days the President was dressed in 
black silk velvet, with powdered head and dress-sword, 
and only bowed coldly and civilly to those who approached 
him. There were no violent shakings of hands—no gentle- 
men with dirty faces and shocking bad hats were admitted. It 
was a remnant of royalty, to be sure; but I liked it none 
the less on that account. It would not do, however, for 
John Tyler to follow the example of Washington in these 


days of reform. ‘Great country this.” 
THE LAST OF THE WHITE CRAVATS. 





We give below the “ Song of the Forge,” a spirited and pow- 
erful poem. Even compared with Schiller’s famous “ Song 
of the Bell,” it remains unsurpassed. Many years ago it 
went the rounds of the papers, starting, we believe, from 
Blackwood’s Magazine. It then took a Rip Van Winkle’s 
nap, preserved, however, in the admiring memories of the 
discriminating, till, after circumnavigating the globe, it lately 
re-appeared in the “Calcutta Magazine,’ whence it was 
copied as original by some American journals of more taste 
than reading. We reprint it, to preserve it in our pages, 
“for the long day,’’ as we hope. Observe—and admire 
too—the masterly variations of the tone in the gentle and 
genial description of the future course of the food-giving 

plough, in the dream of the mysterious wanderings of the 

anchor’s chain, and in the soul-stirring anticipations of the 
flashings of the sword. 
Clang, clang ! the massive anvils ring— 
Clang, clang! a hundred hammers swing, 
Like the thunder-rattle of a tropic sky 
The mighty blows still multiply ; 
Clang, clang! 
Say, brothers of the dusky brow, 
t are your strong arms forging now ? 


ee 
Clang, clang—we forge the coulter now— 
~ Se The coulter of the kindly plough ; 
—_— Sweet Mary mother, bless our til ; 


May its broad furrow still unbind 

To genial rains, to sun and wind, 
The most benignant soil. 
Clang, clang—our coulter’s course shall be 
On many a sweet and sheltered lea, 

By many a streamlet’s silver tide, 

the song of morning birds, 

Amidst the low of sauntering herds, - 








Amidst soft breezes which do stray 
‘Through woodbine hedges and sweet May, 
Along the green hill’s side. 


When 1 autumn’s bounteous hand, 
With wide-spread glory clothes the land ; 
When to the valleys, from the brow 

Of each resplendent slope, is rolled 

A ruddy sea of living gold, 
We bless—we bless the pLoucH. 


Clang, clang—again, my mates, what glows 
Beneath the hammer’s potent blows ? 
Clink, clank—we forge the giant chain, 
Which bears the gallant vessel's strain, 
"Midst stormy winds and adverse tides ; 

Secured by this, the good ship braves 

The rocky roadstead, and the waves 
Which thunder on her sides. 


Anxious no more, the merchant sees 
The mist drive dark before the breeze, 
The storm-cloud on the hill ; 
Calmly he rests, though far away 
In boisterous climes his vessel lay, 
Reliant on our skill. 


Say, on what sands these links shall sleep, 
Fathoms beneath the solemn deep ? 
By Afric’s pestilential shore— 
By many an iceberg, lone and hoar— 

By many a palmy western isle, 

Basking in spring's perpetual smile— 
By stormy Labrador ? 
Say, shall they feel the vessel reel, 
When to the battery’s deadly peal 
The crashing broadside makes reply ? 

Or else, as at the glorious Nile, 

Hold grappling ope, that strive the while, 
For death or victory ? 


Hurrah—cling, clang—once more, what glows, 
Dark brothers of the forge, beneath 

The iron tempest of your blows 
The furnace’s red breath? 


Clang, clang—a burning torrent clear 

And brilliant, of bright sparks, is poured 
Around and up in the dusky air, 

As our hammers forge the sworn. 


The sword !—a name of dread; yet when 
Upon the freeman’s thigh ’tis bound, 

While for his altar and his hearth, 

While for the land that gave him birth, 
The war-drums roll, the trumpets sound, | 

How sacred is it then! 


Whenever for the truth and right 
It flashes in the van of fight, 
Whether in some wild mountain pass, 
As that where fell Leonidas ; 
Or on some sterile plain and stern, 
A Marston or a Bannockburn ; 
Or mid fierce crags and bursting rills, 
The Switzer’s Alps, gray Tyrol’s hills ; 
Or, as when sunk the Armada’s pride, 
It gleams above the stormy tide ; 
Sul, still, whene’er the battle word 
Is Liberty, when men do stand 
For justice and their native land, 
Then heaven bless THE sworD! 





Original. 
THE WHITE BOYS OF MUNSTER. 


Onx of the earliest events that I can remember was an at- 
tack made upon my father’s house in the year 1805. The par- 
tial rebellion of 1803 had been subdued, but an uneasy and 
restless spirit still agitated the minds of the peasantry ; they 
had lost all confidence in the government of the country ; they 
saw No efforts made to lessen the miseries of their condition, 
and very naturally imagined themselves a “doomed race.” 
Hence it was not to be wondered at that they did not always 
distinguish between friends and foes ; between those gentle- 
men who individually endeavoured to do them good, and those 
who habitually abused them as “cut-throats and assassins.” 
They had still a hope that “ Buonaparte” would come to their 
assistance ; and it became a main object with the “ White- 
boys” to get into their possession as many fire-arms as they 
could procure. In the times of which I am writing, scarcely 
a night passed that some gentleman's house was not attacked 
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and robbed of arms ; plunder of any other kind seemed to be 
a secondary consideration; and in cases where the owner ef 
the house had not rendered himself odious by his acts of petty 
oppression, these midnight volunteers rarely committed any 
cruelty. The first night that a party. of “Whiteboys” gt- 
tacked my father’s house he was from home, and there hap- 
pened to be no man in the family. My mother was alone 
with the children and servants. The robbers easily gained an 
entrance into the hall and asked for Mr.——. My mother, 
who was possessed of great moral courage, came down stairs 
and confronted the leader. She told him that my father was 
away, that some of the children were sick, and she appealed 
to his gallantry and asked him if he was not ashamed to at- 
tack a defenceless woman and children? The capiain, as he 
was called, had some good feelings about him ; he seemed to 
be taken by surprise, and after a moment's consultation with 
his companions he replied : 

“ Upon my conscience, ma’am, we did not know you were 
alone, or we would not have throubled the house to-night. 
We ax pardon for having disturbed you, and will not remain 
any longer. You may sleep asy ; but when Mr. returns, 
tell him we will call again next week.” 

They then quietly went off, and my mother was in hopes 
they did not intend to repeat the visit ; but she was mistaken, 
for about three weeks afterwards either the same or another 
party of * Whiteboys” came one night, when my father was 
at home; and there were also two gentlemen on a visit with 
us, one of them an American, who had lately arrived in Ire- 
land. The robbers made their first ingress into the wine-cel- 
lar, which was on the first floor, and soon finding where they 
were, one of them proposed that they should take a drink, and 
wish “ success to their bould undertakin.” This was carried, 
nem. con.,” and one of the wine-bins was quickly opened. 
It chanced to be port wine, and the captain, not being very 
ceremonious, did not wait for a cork-screw, but simply knocked 
the neck off the bottle, and filled a tumbler. 

“Oh boys!” exclaimed he, “ by St. Patrick, this is raal 
port, what the quality drink ; aint we in luck?” 

He emptied the tumbler promptly, making sundry wry faces. 

“ Well, how do you like it ?” inquired one of his men. 

“ By dad,” replied he, “ not over much ; and, faix, only for 
the honour of the thing, I'd rather have the whiskey !”’ 

Fortunately for my father's old port, his companions agreed 
with him, and they did not go beyond their first bottle. Mean- 
time, one of our guests was awakened by the breaking in of 
the cellar-window ; and, knowing that an attempt at defence 
would be worse than useless, he quietly got out of a window 
at the other side of the house, and ran off to the barracks, 
which was within less than a mile of our house, to ask for a 
guard of soldiers. The robbers proceeded up stairs and took 
possession of my father’s room; and then collected all the rest 
of the family, except myself, whom they overlooked and left 
alone in the nursery ; and the American gentleman, who, on the 
first alarm, very prudently hid himself in one of the chimnies. 
They locked them up in my father’s room, put a guard over it, 
and the rest wandered all over the house in search of fire-arms. 
By-and-by they came into the nursery where I was snugly 
stowed away in the crib, half-frightened to death, and not 
knowing what to make of the hubbub. The quilt was white 
as well as the sheets, and I dare say my face was as white as 
either; for when the captain came over to the corner of the 
room where I lay, and looked at me, he exclaimed, putting his 
sword across my body : 


“ This young chap is dead already, so he can tell no tales !” 

Possibly he may have thought, as everything about me was 
white, that I was a corpse laid out in the usual style. However, 
I was indisposed to ask any questions; but the moment they 
had all left the room, nature could hold out no longer, and I 
gave some strong vocal proof that my lungs were still “ fit for 
duty.” My loud cries reached the ears of my fond nurse, or 
“mammy,”’ as we call her in Ireland; and she begged so 
hard to be permitted to come to me, the robber who had 
charge of my father’s room consented, and she was quickly 
at my bedside; and I believe I may say it was the happiest 








| moment of my life. Soon after this a noise was heard outside 
| the house, and one of the robbers exclaimed—* The soldiers ! 
| The soldiers! Run for your lives, boys!” And run they did 
|in all directions. They all succeeded in escaping through dif- 
ferent windows except one fellow, who mistook a passage, 
and ran into the kitchen just as our guest who had gone for 
the soldiers had forced his way into the house. He caught a 
glimpse of the robber, and followed him quickly, catching up 
a straw mat to serve as a shield, and brandishing a bayonet, 
(his only weapon,) in his other hand, he called on the man to 
surrender ; but the man, seeing he was alone, and still hoping 
to escape, deliberately snapped his blunderbuss at him. For- 
tunately it missed fire, and the gentleman rushed at him, and 
made a stab; the robber held up his arm to guard his body, 
and the bayonet went through and through his hand. Just 
then some of the soldiers came forward and made him a pri- 
|soner. Our guest, the moment he saw him secured, ran up 
| stairs to see how it fared with the family, who had been in du- 
rance vile in my father’s room. It chanced that our servant 
man was standing at the fireplace, with his back to the door, 
and the moment our friend saw a man with his hat on, he con- 
| cluded, of course, that he was one of the robbers, and with- 
| out wailing to see his face, he dealt him a blow with his fist, 
which broke his jaw, and prostrated him on the floor senseless. 
| He said afterwards that the moment he gave the blow he re- 
| cognized our faithful man, but he could not stop its force ; and 
deeply did he grieve over the unintentional injury he had in- 
flicted upon the poor fellow. It was a long time before he re- 
covered from the wound, but he finally got entirely well, and 
he riever attached the slightest blame to our guest. 

The soldiers, who had accompanied our friend from the bar- 
‘rack, were raw recruits, who had seen no service; and when 
they reached the house they began to debate who should en- 
ter first, none of them coveting the first shot. Our guest be- 
came indignant, called them a set of cowards, and snatching 
a bayonet from one of them, proceeded into the kitchen at 
once, as already narrated. This delay gave the robbers an 
opportunity to make their escape, and thus none but the one 
man was taken prisoner. 

But no sooner did the soldiers find out that all their oppo- 
nents but one had fled, nothing could exceed their bravery, 
and they insisted upon searching every hole and corner up 
stairs and down. Next day my mother said that she had been 
more frightened by their noisy examination than by the robbers. 

At the next assizes, the captured robber was tried, convicted 
and sentenced to be hanged, but my father made interest with 
|the judges to have his punishment changed to transportation 
| for life, for which the fellow and his friends were very grateful. 


This was the only serious attack ever made on our house, 
| although the country continued to be disturbed for a quarter 
| of a century afterwards. Many a night have I seen houses 
| burning, set on fire by bands of Whiteboys, from my room 
| windows ; but we became so used to these alarms they ceased 
,to give us any personal uneasiness. My father spent the 
| greater part of his time in endeavouring to ameliorate the con- 
| dition of the poor peasantry in his neighbourhood, and in try- 
| ing to have the causes of their misery removed. He believed 
| firmly to the day of his death that there was not a better- 

hearted people on the face of the globe than the Irish, and 7 

if strict and impartial justice were meted out to them, all 
| these petty insurrections would quickly cease. 
| When I paid my last visit to this. scene of my childhood, in 
| 1822, I found the country in just as disturbed a state as it had 
| been seventeen years before. The doctrine of force—the tory 
| rule—still prevailed ; and it seemed to be a “ sine qua non” 
with Lord Castlereagh, that there must be unconditional surren- 
der first on the partof the Irish peasant, before any acts of kind+ 
ness shall be extended by the gover t. No der the 











unlettered serfs of the soil should doubt the intentions of their 
rulers, and refuse to give credence to anything but actual per- 
formances ; and hence these nocturnal outrages against pro- 
perty and the laws continued until a change took place in the 
councils of the government after Lord Castlereagh had gone to 








his dread account. 
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The first day of my arrival in 1822, I was walking out from 
town to my father’s house. About midway, I passed a group 
of women, looking earnestly in a particular direction, and with 
sorrowful faces. I inquired what was the matter? 

“ Plase your honour, it is only a poor boy that’s turned off !”” 

I cast my eyes in the same direction, and to my horrour be- 
held in the distance a man hanging from a lofty gallows! 

“ Alas!’ thought I, “there is no mistaking that evidence 
that I.am once more back again in Munster!” 

Strangers who have never visited Ireland are not aware of 
the petty tyrannies, the provoking exactions, the overbearing 
conduct of bad landlords and cruel agents over their helpless 
tenants. When, however, they do become acquainted with 
these provocatives. to outrage, they cease to wonder at the 
crimes of which they read. EHmernicus. 
Tue difference in England between the positions in life of a 

popular author and his parents, are humorously set forth in 
the following story, which is the substance of one very of- 
ten told of himself by a celebrated wit in London. We 
have set it down, adhering as closely as possible to the 
story as we heard it. 

One night, toward the close of the London season—the last 
week in August, or thereabouts—the Deptford omnibus set 


down a gentleman at one of the small brick-block cottages on 
the Kent road. He was a very quietly disposed person, with 


a face rather inscrutable to a common eye, and might, or might || 


not, pass for what he was—a man of mark. His age was 
perhaps thirty, and his manners and movements had that cool 
security which can come only from conversance with a class 
of society that is beyond being laughed at. He was handsome 
—but when the style of a man is well pronounced, that is an 
unobserved trifle. 

Perhaps the reader will step in to No. 10, Verandah Row, 
without further ceremony. 

The room—scarce more than a squirrel-box from back to 
front,—was divided by folding doors, and the furniture was 
fanciful and neatly kept. The canary-bird, in a very small 
cage, in the. corner, seemed rather an intruder on such small 
quarters. You could scarce give a guess what style of lady 
was the tenant of such miniature gentility. 

The omnibus passenger sat down in one of the little cane- 
bottomed and straight-backed chairs, and presently the door 
opened and a stout elderly woman, whose skirts really filled 
up the remaining void of the little parlour, entered with a cordial 
exclamation, and an affectionate embrace was exchanged be- 
tween them. 

“ Well, my dear mother !”’ said the visiter, “ I am off to-mor- 
row to Warwickshire to pass the shooting season, and I came 
to wind up your household clock-work, to go fora month— 

icking, 1 am sorry to say!) Whatdo you want! How is 
the tea-caddy 7” 

“ Out of green, James, but the black will do ’till you come 
back. La! don’t talk of such matters when you are just go- 
ing to leave me. I'll step up stairs and make you out a list of 
my wants py yearn Tell me—where are you going in War- 
wickshire? I vent to school in Warwickshire. hase me! 
the lovers I had there! Well, well! Where did you say 
you were going ?”’ 

“To the Marquis of Headfort—Headfort Court, I think his 
place is called—a post and a half from Stratford. Were you 
ever there, mother ?” é 

“I there, indeed! no, my son! But I had a lover near 
Stratford—young Sir Humphrey Fencher, he was then—old Sir 
Humphrey now! I’m sure he remembers me, long as it is 
since I saw him—and, James, I'll give you a letter to him. 

es—I should like to know how he looks, and what he will 

to my grownup boy. I'll go and write it now, and I'll look 
over the groceries at the same time. If you move your chair, 
James, don’t crush the canary-bird !” 

The mention of the letter of introduction lingered in the ear 
of the gentleman left in the parlour, and smiling to himself with 
alook of covert humour, he drew from his pocket a letter of 
which it reminded him—the letter of introduction, on the 
strength of which he was going to Warwickshire. As this 
and e one which was a | written up stairs, were the two 
pieces of ordnance destined to propel the incidents of our 
story, the reader will excuse us for presenting them as a 
“make ready.” 


Crockford’s, Monday. 
Dear Frev.—Nothing going on in town, except a little affzir of my 
own, which I can’t leave to go down to you. Dull even at Crocky’s 
—nobody plays this hot weather. And now, as to your commissions. 
You will receive Dupree, the cook, by to-night’s mail. 


boys !”—so I send 
luckier in finding youa wit. S$ 


you a figurante, and you must do tableaux. I was 
will be with you to-morrow, 








ae 


though, by the way, it is only on condition of meeting Lady Midge 

Bellasys, for whom, if she is not with you, you must exert your in- 

veiglements. This, by way only of shuttlecock and battledore, how- 
| ever, for they play at wit together—nothing more, on her part at 
least. Look out for this devilish fellow, my lord Fred !—and live thin 
*till you see the last of him—for he’ll laugh you into your second apo- 
plexy with the dangerous ease of a hair-trigger. I could amuse you 
with a turn or two in my late adventures, but Black and White are 
bad confidants, though very well as a business firm. And, mention- 
| ing them, I have drawn on you for a temporary £500, which please 
| lump with my other loan, and oblige Yours, faithfully, Vaurien. 
To the Rt. Hon. the Marquis of Headfort.” 


| And here follows the letter of Mrs. S——— to her ancient 
| lover, the Baronet of Warwickshire : 


No. 10, Verandah Row, Kent Road. 
| Dear Sir Humpurey :—Perhaps you will scarce remember Jane 
Jones, to whom you presented the brush of your first fox. This was 
| thirty yearsago. I was then at school in the little village near Tally- 
jho Hall. Dear me! how well I remember it! On hearing of your 
| marriage, I accepted an offer from my late husband, Mr. S-———, and 
| Our union was blessed with one boy, who, I must say, is an angel of 
| goodness. Out of his small income, my dear James furnished and 
| rented this very genteel house, and he tells me I shall have it for life, 
j and provides me one servant, and every thing I could possibly want. 
Thrice a week he comes out tospend the day and dine with me, and, 
in short, he is the pattern of good sons. As this dear boy is going 
down to Warwickshire, I cannot resist the desire I have that you 
| should know him, and that he should br'ng me back an account of 
|my lover in days gone by. Any attention to him, dear Sir Hum- 
phrey, will very much oblige one whom you once was happy to 
oblige, and still 





Your sincere friend Janz S-——, 
formerly Jonrs.” 

It wasa morning astray from Paradise when S awoke 
at Stratford. Ringing for his breakfast, he requested that the 
famous hostess of the Red Horse would grace him so far as to 
|join him over a muffin and a cup of coffee, and betwixt the 

uses of his toilet, he indited a note, enclosing his mother’s 
etter of introduction to Sir Humphrey. 

Enter dame hostess, prim and respectful, and as breakfast 
proceeded, S——— easily informed himself of the geography 
of Tally-ho Hall, and the existing branch and foliage of the 
family tree. Sir Humphrey’s domestic circle consisted of a 
daughter and a neice, (his only son having gone with his regi- 
ment to the Canada wars,) and the hall lay half way to Head- 
fort Court—the Fenchers his Lordship’s nearest neighbours, 
Mrs. Boniface was inclined to think. 

S. divided his morning very delightfully between the 
banks of the Avon, and the be-scribbled localities of Shak- 
speare’s birth and residence, and by two o’clock the messenger 
had returned with this note froma Sir Humphrey : 


Dear Sir :—I remember Miss Jones very well, but, God bless me, 
I thought she had been dead many years. I am sure I shall be very 
happy tosee herson. Will you come out and dine with us 7—dinner 
at seven. Your ob’t servant, Humpurey Fencuer. 
James S———, Esq. 


As the crack wit and diner-out of his time, S——— was as 
well known to the brilliant society of London as the face of 
the “ gold stick in waiting” at St. James’, and, with his very 
common name, he was a little likely to be recognized out of 
his peculiar sphere as the noble lord, when walking in Cheap- 
side, to he recognized as the “ stick,”’ so often mentioned in the 
Court Journal. He had delayed his visit to Headfort Court for 
a day, and undertaken to deliver his mother’s letter, and look 
up her lang syne lover, very much as he would stop in the 
Strand to cee her a parcel of snuff—purely from the filial 
habit of always doing her bidding, even in whims. He had 
very little curiosity to see a Warwickshire Nimrod, and, ‘till 
his post-chaise ag oy at the lodge-gate of Tally-ho Hall, it 
had never entered his head to speculate upon the ground of 
his introduction to Sir Humphrey, nor to anticipate the nature of 
his reception. His name had been so long to him an “ open ses- 
ame,”’ that he had no doubt of its potency, and least of all when 
he pronounced it at an inferior gate in the barriers of society. 
The dressing-bell had rang, and S——— was shown into 
‘the vacant drawing-room, where he buried himself in the 
| deepest chair he could find, and sat looking at the wall with 
the composure of a barber's customer waiting to be shaved. 
| There presently entered two young ladies, very showily 
| dressed, who called him Mr. “ Jones,” in replying to his salu- 
tation, and immediately fell to promenading between the two 
|old mirrors at the extremities of the room, discoursing upon 
|lopics evidently chosen to exclude the new-comer from the 
| conversation. With rather a feeling that it was their loss, 
not his, S————~ recomposed himself in the leathern chair and 
;resumed the perusal of the oaken ceiling. The neglect sat 
| upon him a little uncomfortable withal. 
| _“ How oP do, young man! What! you are Miss Jones’ son, 
eh?” was the salutation of a burly old gentleman, who now 
| entered and shook hands with the great incognito. “ Here, "Bel ! 
|Fan! Mr. Jones! My daughter and my niece, Mr. Jones !” 
|_ § was too indignant for a moment to explain that Mies 
Jones had changed her name before his birth, and on second 

















thought, finding that his real character was not suspected, and 
| that he represented to Sir Humphrey simply the obscure son of 
an obscure girl, pretty, thirty years ago, he fell quietly into 
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the role expected of him, and walked patiently in to dinner with 
Miss Feacher, who accepted his arm for that purpose, but for- 
to take it! 

It was hard to be witty as a Mr. Jones, but the habit was 
strong and the opportunities were good, and S———, warming 
with his first glass of sherry, struck out some sparks that 
would have passed for gems of the first water, with choicer 
listeners ; but wit is slowly recognized when not expected, and 
though now and then the young ladies stared, and now and 
then the old Baronet chuckled and said “ egad! very well! 
there was evidently no material rise in the value of Mr. Jones, 


and he at last confined his social talents exclusively to his wine | 
glass and nut picker, feeling, spite of himself, as stupid as he | 


seemed. ‘ 

Relieved of the burden of replying to their guess, the 
young ladies now took up a subject which evidently lay near- 
est their hearts—a series of dejeuners, the first of which was 
to come off the following morning at Headfort Court. As 
if by way of caveat, in case Mr. Jones should fancy that he 
could be invited to accompany Sir Humphrey, Miss Fencher 
took the trouble to explain that these were, by no means, com- 
mon county entertainments, but exclusive and select parties, 
under the patronage of the beautiful and witty Lady Imogen 
Bellasys, now a guest at Headfort. Her Ladyship had not 
only stipulated for societé choisie, but had invited down a cele- 
brated London wit, a great friend of her own, to do the mot- 
toes and keep up the spiritof the masques snd tableanx. In- 
deed, Miss Fencher considered herself as more particularly 
the guest and ally of Lady Imogen, never having been per- 
mitted during her mother's life to visit Headiort, (though she 
did not see what the Marquis’s private character had todo with 
his visiting list,) and she expected to be called upon to serve 
as a sort of maid of honour, or in some way to assist Lady 
Imogen, who had invited her very affectionately, after church, 
on Sunday. She a perhaps, she had better wake up 
Sir Humphrey while she thought of it, (and while papa was 

ood natured, as he always was afier dinner,) and exact of 

Fim a promise that the great London Mr., what d'ye call im, 
should be invited to pass a week at Tally-ho Hall—for, of 
course, as mutual allies of Lady Imogen, Miss Fencher and 
he would become rather well acquainted. 

To this enlightenment, of which we have given only a brief 
resumér, Mr Jones listened attentively, as he was expected to 
do, and was very graciously answered, when by way of feelin 
one of the remote pulses of his celebrity, he ventured to as 
for some further particulars about the Looies wit aforemen- 
tioned. He learned, somewhat to his disgust, that his name 
was either Brown or Simpson, some very common name, how- 
ever, but that he had a wonderful talent for writing impromptu 
epigrams on people and singing them afterwards to impromptu 
music on the piano, and that he was ees to be a natural 
son of Talleyrand or Lord Byron, Miss Fencher had forgotten 
which. He had written something, but Miss Fencher had for- 
gotten what. He was very handsome—no, very plain—indeed, 


Miss Fencher had forgotten which-—but it was one or the other. || 


At this crisis of the conversation Sir Humphrey roused from 


his post-prandial snooze, and begged Mr. Jones to pass the Port |! 


and open the door for the ladies. By the time the gloves were 
rescued from under the table, the worthy Baronet had drained 
a bumper, and, with his descending glass, dropped his eyes to 
the level of his daughter’s face, where they rested with pater- 
nal admiration. Miss Fencher was far from ill-looking, and she 
well knew that her father waxed affectionate over his wine. 

“ Papa!” said she, coming behind him, and looking down 
his throat, as he strained his head backwards, leaving his re- 
luctant double chin resting on his cravat. “I havea favour to 
ask, my dear papa!” 

“ He shall go, my dear! he shall go! Ihave been think- 
ing of it—fll arrange it, Bel, ll arrange it! Go your ways, 
click, and send me my slippers!” gurgied the Baronet, with 
his usual rapid brevity, when slightly elevated. 

Miss Fencher turned quite pale. 

“* Pa—pa !” she exclaimed, with horror in her voice, coming 
round front, “ pa—pa !—good gracious! Do you know it is the 
most exclusive—however, papa! let us talk that over in the 
other room. What I wish toask is quite another matter. You 
know that Mr.— Mr.—” 

“ The — you mean is probably James S 


95 
.” in- 
terrupted Mr. Jones. 





“Thank you, sir, so it is!” continued Miss Fencher, putting 


her hand 


i _ the Baronet’s mouth, who was about to spea 
~—“It is Mr. 


know, pa 


and—stay till I get some note-paper—will you, dear papa ?”’ 


“ You will have your way, chick, you wil/ have your way,” 
sighed Sir Humphrey, getting his spectacles out of a very tight | and a few couple of Warwickshire 
pocket on his hip. “ But, bless me, | can’t write in the even- 
Mr. Jones will write the note forme 
ents to Mr. S—, end request the 


ing. Mr. Jones—perha 
—just present + | comp 
honour, and all that—can you do it, Mr. Jones ?” 





James S———; and what I wish, papa, is, to 
have Mr. James S——— invited to pass a week with us. You 


S—— rapidly indited a polite note to himself, which he hand- 


ed to Miss Fencher for her approbation, and 
the butler with the coffee. 

“ Stuggins!” cried Sir Humphrey—“I wish Mr. Jones—” 

* Heavens! papa!” exclaimed Miss Fencher, ending 
the remainder of her objurgation in a whisper in her father’s 
ear. But the Baronet was not in a mood to be controlled. 

“ love !—Bel, I say !—he shall go. You d-d-d-diddedent 
see Miss Jones’ letter. He’s a p-p-p-pattern of filial duty !— 
he gives his mother a house, and all she wants !—he’s a sn 
son, I tell you! St-Stuggins, come here! Pass the Port, 
Jones, my good fellow !”’ 

pose, and presented his white 
jounced out of the room in a 


meantime entered 


Stuggins stepped forward a 
waistcoat, and Miss Fencher 
passion. 

“ Stuggins !” said the old man, a little more tranquilly since 
he had no fear now of being interrupted, “I wish my friend, 
Mr. Jones, here, to see this cock-a-hoop business to-morrow. 
It’ll be a fine sight, they tell me. I want him to see it, Stug- 
gins! You understand me. His mother, Miss Jones, was a 
very pretty girl, Stuggins! And she’ll be very glad to hear 
that her boy has seen such a fine show—eh, Jones? eh, Stug- 
gins? Well, you know whatI want. The Headfort tenants 
will have a place provided for them, of course—some shrub- 
bery, eh ?—some gallery—some place behind the musicians, 
where they are outof the way, but ean see—isn’tit so? eh ?eh ?” 

“ Yes, Sir Humphrey—no doubt, Sir Humphrey !"" acceded 
Stuggins, with his ears still open to know how the details were 
to be managed. 

“Well—very well—and you'll take Jones with you in the 
dickey—eh ?—Thomas will go on the box—eh? Will that do? 
—and Mr. Jones will stay with us to-night, and perhaps you'll 
show him his room, now, and talk it over, eh, Stuggins ?— 
good night, Mr. Jones !—good night, Jones, m fellow !” 

And Sir Humphrey, having done this actof j grateful reminis- 
cence for his old sweetheart, managed to find his way into the 
next room unaided. 

S—— had begun, by this time, to see “ straw for his bricks,”’ 
in the course matters were taking; and instead of throwing a 
decanter after Sir Humphrey, and knocking down the butler 
for calling him Mr. Jones, he accepted Stuggins’ convoy to the 
| housekeeper’s room, and with his droll stories and funny ways, 
| kept the maids and footmen in convulsions of laughter till break 
of day. Such a merry time had not come off in servants’ hall 

for many a day, and of many a precious morsel of the high life 
| below stairs of Tally-ho Hall did he pick the brains of the de- 
| lighted Abigails. 
The ladies, busied with their toilettes, had their breakfasts 
| in their own rooms, and Mr. Jones did not make his appearance 
| till after the Baronet had achieved his red herring and seltzer. 
| The carriage came round at twelve, and the ladies stepped in, 
| dressed for triumph, tumbled after hy burley Sir Humphrey, 
| who required one side of the vehicle to himself—Mr. Jones 
| outside, on the dickey with Stuggins, as previously arranged. 
Half way up the long avenue of Headfort Court, Stuggins 
| relinquished the dickey to its rightful occupant, Thomas, and, 
with Mr. Jones, turned off by a side path that led to the dairy 
| and offices—the latter barely saving his legs, however, for the 
| Manceuvre was performed servant fashion, while the carriage 
kept its way. 
| Lord Headfort was a widower, and his neice, Lady Imogen 
| Bellasys, the wittiest and loveliest girl in England, stood upon 
| the lawn for the mistress of the festivities. She had occasion 
for a petticoat aid de camp, and she knew that Lerd Headfort 
| wished to propitiate his Warwickshire neighbours; and as Miss 
| Fencher was a fine grenadier looking girl, she promoted her to 
| that office immediately on her arrival, decking her for the 
| nonce with a broad blue ribbon of authority. Miss Fencher 
‘made the best use of her powers of self congratulation, and 
| thanked God privately besides, that Sir Humphrey had provided 
|an eclipse for Mr. Jones; for with the drawback of presenting 
/such a superfiuous acquaintance of their own to the fastidious 
|eyes of Lady Imogen, she felt assured that her new honours 
| would never have arrived to her. She had had a hint, 
| moreover, from her dressing maid, of Mr. Jones’ comicalities 
| below stairs; and the fact that he was a person who could be 
| funny in a kitchen, was quite enough to confirm the aristo- 
| cratic instinct by which she had at once pronounced upon his 
|| condition. If her papa had been gay in fs outh, there was 
||no reason why every Miss Jones should send her child to him 
| to be made a gentleman of! “ Filial pattern,” indeed! 

i The gayeties began. The French figurante, despatched by 
|| Lord Vaurien from the opera, made up her tableaux from the 








we shall be very intimate—James S——— and | | ; j 
—hoth of us sssisting Lady Imogen, you know, paps! and—| beauties, and those who had ugly faces, but good figures, tried 


| their attitudes on the archery-lawn, and those whose complex- 
} ions would stand the aggravation, tripped to the dancing tents, 
'\and the falcon was flown, and the greyhounds were coursed, 
fads tried their backs at a 

|| wrestling fall, and the time wore on. But to Lady Imogen’s 
| shrewd apprehension, it wore on very heavily. There was no 
| wit afloat. Nobody seemed gayer than he meant tobe. The 
| bubble was wanting to their champagne of enjoyment. Miss 
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Fencher’s blue ribbon went to and fro like a pendulum, perpet- 
ually crossing the lawn between a ny Se and the footman 
in waiting, to inquire if a post-chaise had arrived from London. 
“T will never forgive that James S——, never !” pettishl 
vowed her ladyship,as Miss Fencher came back for the fiftieth || 
time with no news of his arrival. 
“ Better feed your menagerie at once !”” whispered Lord || 
Headfort to his niece, as he caught a glance at her vexed face | 
in Possing. : } 
he decision with which the order was given to serve break- || 
fast, seemed to hurry the very heat of the kitchen fires, for in |) 
an incredibly short time, the hot soups and delicate entremeis || 
of Monsieur Dupres were on the tables, and breakfast was an- || 
nounced. The band played a march, the games were aban- | 
doned, Miss Fencher followed close — the heels of her chef, || 
to secure a seat in her neighbourhood, and in ten minutes a | 
hundred. questions of precedence were settled, and Sir Hum- 
phrey, somewhat to his surprise, and as much to his delight, 


| 





was called to the left hand of the Marquis. ‘Tally-ho Hall was | 


in the ascendant. 


During the first assault npon the soups, the band played a | 
delicious set of waltzes, terminating with the clatter of chang- || 


ing plates. But at the same moment, above all the ring of im- 
pinging china, arose a shout of laughter froma party some- 
where without the pavilion, and so sustained and hearty was 


the peal, that the servants stood petrified with their dishes, and | 


the guests sat in wondering silence. ,The steward was in- 
stantly despatched to enforce order, and Lord Headfort explain- 
ed, that the tenants were feasted on beef and ale, in the thicket 
beyond, though he could scarce imagine what should amuse 
them so uncommonly. 

“ They have promised to maintain order, my lord !” said the 
steward, returning, and stooping to his master’s ear, “ but there 
is a droll gentleman among them, my lord !” 

«Then I dare swear it’s better fun than this !” mumbled his 
lordship for the steward’s hearing, as he looked round upon the 
unamused faces in his neighbourhood. 

“ Headfort !”’ cried Lady Imogen, presently, from the other 
end of the table, “did you send to Stratford for S——, ordid you 
not? Let us know whether there is a chance of his coming !” 

“ Upon my honour, Lady Imogen, my own chariot has been 
at the Stratford Inn, waiting for him since morning,” was the 
Marquis’s answer. “ Vaurien wrote that he had booked him by 
the mail of the night before! Id give a thousand pounds if he 
were here!” 

Bursts of laughter, breaking through all efforts to suppress 
them, again rose from the offending quarter. 

“It’s a Mr. Jones, my lord,” said the steward, speaking be- 
tween the Marquis and Sir Humphrey ; “ he’s a friend of Sir 


Humphrey's butler—and—if you will excuse me, my lord— | 


Stuggins says he is the son of a Miss Jones, formerly an ac- 
quaintance of Sir Humphrey's !” 

Red as a turkey-cock grew the old Baronet in a moment. 
“| beg ten thousand pardons for having intruded him here, my 
lord!” said Sir Humphrey ; “it’s a poor lad that brought me a 
letter from his mother, and I told Stuggins—” 

But here Stuggins approached with a couple of notes for his 
master, and, begging permission of the Marquis, Sir Humphrey 
put on his spectacles to read. The guests at the table, mean- 
time, were passing the wine very slowly, and conversation 
more slowly still, and, with the tranquillity that reigned in the 


pavilion, the continued though half smothered merriment of || 


the other party was provokingly audible. 

“Can't we borrow a little fun from those merry people ?” 
cried Lady Imogen, throwing up her eyes despairingly as the 
Marquis exchanged looks with her. 

“If we could persuade Sir Humphrey to introduce his friend, 
Jones, to us—” 

“ Tintroduce him!” exclaimed the fuming Baronet, tearin 
off his spectacles in a rage, “ read that before you poe Nanna 
to talk of nsticing such a varlet! Faith! I think he’s the clown 
from a theatre, or the waiter from a pot-house !” 

The Marquis read :— 

Dear Nuncie :—It’s hard on to six o’clock, and I’m engaged at 
seven to a junketting at the “ Hen and chickens,” with Stuggins and 
the maids. If you intend to make me acquainted with your great 
lord, now is the time. If you don’t, I shall walk in presently, and 
introduce myself; for I know how to make my own way, nuncle— 
ask Miss Bel’s maid, and the other girls you introduced me to at Tal- 
ly-ho Hall! Beina hurry. I’m just outside. Yours, JONES. 

Sir Humphrey Fencher. 

The excitement of Sir Humphrey, and the amused face of 
the Marquis as he read, had drawn Lady Imogen from her 
seat, and as he read aloud, at her request, the urgent epistle of 
Mr. Jones, she ~—< her hands with delight, and insisted on 
having him in. Sir Humphrey declared he should take it as 
an affront if the thing was insisted on, and Miss Fencher, who 
had followed to her father’s chair, and heard the reading of the 
note, looked the picture of surprised indignation. “ Insolent! 
vulgar! abominable !” pes all the compliment she ventured 
upon, however. 

“ Will you let me look at Mr. Jones’ note?” said Lady 
Imogen. 


| advantage of the confusion to —_ 
| therefore, for a full account of | 





_ “Good Heavens!” she exclaimed, after glancing at it an 
instant, “I was sure it must be he !” 

And out ran the beautiful queen of the festivities, and the 
next moment, to Sir Humphrey's amazement, and Miss Fench- 
er’s utter dismay, she returned, draggin in, with her own scart 
around his body, and her own wreat of roses around his head, 
the friend of Stuggins—the abominable Jones! Up jumped 
the Marquis, and called him by name, (not Jones,) and seized 
him by both hands, and up jumped with delighted acclamation 
half a dozen other of the more distinguished guests at ta- 
ble, and the merriment was now on the other side of the 
thicket. 

It was five or ten minutes before they were again seated at 
table, S—— on Lady Imogen’s right hand, but there were two 
vacant chairs, for Sir Humphrey and his daughter had taken 
ear, and the field was open, 
r. Jones’ adventures above 
| and below stairs at Tally-ho Hall. A better subject never fell 
into the hand of that inimitable humourist, and gloriously he 
| made use of it. 

As he concluded, amid convulsions of laughter, the butler 
brought in a note addressed to James S——, Esq., which had 
been given him by Stuggins early in the day—his own auto- 
graph invitation to the hospitalities of Tally-ho Hall! _N. Pp. w. 
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JOTTINGS. 


Dickens is, after all, the prince of the serials. He has his 
competitors who would be preferred to him by some classes 
|| of readers: but he would be voted into the first place by a 
H large majority. We ourselves, we are free to confess, prefer 
\ “Charles O'Malley” to anything Boz has written since the 
i} Pickwick papers, but that is doubtless a “trick of our idiosyn- 
| eracy”—the having nothing to spare in our nature but fun— 
| no more tears and sympathy, that is to say, than are required 
| for the daily consumption of real life. But this is not the mood 
| of the million, and it is for the million that a periodical must 
| season its variety. Hundreds of people have written to Dickens 
| about “ little Nell,” and hundreds of compliments have been 
| paid him in this country, orally, and in criticism and allusion, 
|| for the sorrows he has pictured—but no complimentary toast, 
|, or letter, that we could ever hear of, glorified the immortal 
|| Dick Swiveller—and “ Dick Swiveller,” to our taste, was a 
|, conception of more genius than was embodied in all Dickens's 
lachrymosities put together. Humour and pathos, it it true, are 
|| almost the product of the same mental quality, or, if they are 
i two qualities, they are always possessed together—but one or 
|| the other preponderates in excellence, as humour in Shakspeare 
|| and Dickens, and pathos in Irving. But, if they are to be mix- 
|| ed for us, we like them in such close contact that we scarce 
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|| know whether to laugh or cry, and this difficult line was 
I never more admirably hit than by Dickens in several of his 
|| minor characters—Swiveller’s little sweetheart, the maid-of- 
, all-work, for example. 
The reception of Martin Chuzzlewit has abundantly shown 
|| how difficult it is to throw down a man of genius from his 
| pedestal—even where he himself conspires for the downfall. 
| The newspapers of this country have united against Dickens 
|in an unopposed crusade, and he himself, by a hasty and su- 
| percilious book of travels, has struck the severest blow at his 
|| own renown ; but his new book finds his popularity as it was, 
|| and the belief in his genius and its resources undiminished. 
| That he is a man of genius, and a leading one of his age, there 
| can, we think, be little question. He has taken possession of 
the minds and hearts of a vast nation of unprejudiced free- 
|men, good judges, at least, of the nature he portrays ; and, by 
the renewed vigour with which he has again taken up the 
| pen, he promises long to keep what he has won. And there 
|is much reason to overlook blemishes if need be, and much to 
j allow for, in the productions of men who write under the un- 
| pitying whip of necessity. Mr. Dickens’s receipts from litera- 
| ture look large, as stated in the newspapers, and so they would 
be, comparative wealth, to Charles Dickens in obscurity. The 
sum of what he has received for his works up to this year, if 
fairly invested in a lump, would doubtless yield him a com- 
petent income. But it is to be considered that Mr. Dickens, 
by his popularity, has been lifted irresistibly to an expensive 
| level of life, and being, unlike most authors, 2a man of domes- 
tic virtues and affections, he has drawn to the same level a 
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wife and children, who, at that elevation in England, are most 
expensive luxuries. He is, besides, a warm-hearted, generous, 
social man, with no drawback or limit to his friendship and 
hospitality ; and though he is remarkable in England for giv- 
ing all his time to his friends and none to his acquaintances, 
this concentrated and apparently secluded manner of life, we 
presume to say, not only absorbs his entire present income, 
but crowds hard upon the future. And few of those who think 
they know the meaning of “ whip and spur,” have even a 
glimmering notion of brain-work for a livelihood ! And we be- 
lieve that there is not a stock-broker in Wall-street, nor a mer- 
chant on the eve of bankruptcy, nor a politician at his most 
desperate hazard whose mental energies are more put upon 
the rack and stretch, than those of a man like Dickens to en- 
force the punctual yield of his imagination. The bills of 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall for a thousand pounds have been 
discounted and used while the equivalent is still uncoined in 
the brain—end allowance of time for the sickness of that brain, 
or the fever of the body, is not “ nominated in the bond.” 
How much would it uot sway and modify criticism, if there 
were marginal comments against each chapter, noting the 
headaches and heartaches, the hindrances and compulsion, 
the private griefs, family illnesses and worldly embarrass- 
ments, under which they were written ? What kind of equality 
should there be, in justice, between the judgments on Dickens 


and Bulwer—the latter, independently rich, writing only when | 
the spirit moves, as urged by ennui or desire for fame, and the 


former coining out of his wit and humour the comforts of his 
home and the education of his children? True, once at work, 
the spirits wake like a galled horse, and become interested in 
their toil ; but they are things, like the sickness of a favouriteg 
child, which cannot be forgotton by any excitement of the 
imagination ; and there are beginnings before the brain Is 
warmed, and continuings after head and heart are weary— 
and all to be criticised alike! Truly the imagination like the 
heart should be outlawed from sale or barter! And when the 
making of a world is given to us, we will have two of its bless- 
ings at least that shall not be prostituted for a livelihood—love 
and literature. 

The following conversation, held on the front steps of the 
Park theatre, is reported for the New Mirror :—*“ It’s a flagrant 
imposition.” “What?” “ The tax of five hundred dollars a 
year for a theatrical license.” “Who pays this sum ?” 
‘¢ Every manager in town.” “ What becomes of the money ?” 
“It goes for the support, I understand, of an interesting por- 
tion of the community, called the juvenile delinquents.” “Who 
are they?” “I don’t know.” “Is this the law?” “TI believe 
itis.” “Is it constitutional ?” “ Many think not.” “Then 
why is it submitted to?” “Simply because i is the law ; and 
because the drama is too much prostrated to allow those inte- 
rested to fee counse].”” “ Are the banks, the insurance com- 
panies, the schools, the museums, the circuses, the zoological 
gardens, and the other public institutions taxed in the same 
way and for the same object?” ‘“ No; I believe that this par- 
ticular grief belongs to the managers alone.” ‘“ Why is this ?” 
“T have never met with any person who could tell.” “ Well, 
as it is law, I suppose it is right that the actors should pay this 
large sum annually for spowing.” “Then why not tax the 
Croton hydrants?” “I don’t know, unless they also come 
under the denomination of juvenile delinquents.” “ What 
parallel is there between the two cases?” “Why simply 
this : ‘juvenile delinquents’ I take to be young prodigals, 
whom nobody seems to take care of, who play or run about the 
streets, so much to the annoyance of certain neighbourhoods, 
that, in time, unless something is done to remedy the evil, they 
become a public nuisance. Now the Croton hydrants, at pre- 
sent, are all I have stated; and hence the parallel.” “ But 
the fountains—they are not ‘juvenile delinquents,’ surely— 
what would you do with them?” “Tax them, of course, for 
spouting, as you do the actors. The great spouter in front of 
the Park theatre is a stronger attraction than any one inside 
its doors, if we may judge by the number of persons who wit- 
ness its performances ; and, as people can see and hear it 





tain as the manager for a matter in which he has no more in- 
terest than the man in the moon.” “ You argufy the topic af- 
ter a fashion peculiar to yourself, and I wish you a very beau- 
tiful good morning.” —[Ezeunt omnes. 

We “stop the press” to announce the following “ important 
intelligence,” which was not “ received by last night’s mail ;” 
but we may add, after the approved manner of our worthy 
contemporaries, that “no other paper has the news.” Panta- 
loon straps are going rapidly out of fashion —Hats are worn 
covering the head, and, in a slight degree, modifying the ex- 
tremity of the heat.—N. B. They need not be kept on within 
doors, except in cases of emergency.—Gloves are now gener- 
ally worn in the pocket, or carried in one hand, the other kept 
(if it be not too indelicate an expresssion,) naked.—Greatcoats 
are considered rather unfashionable at present.—Mustachios 
may be raised now by a limited use of the razor; those who 
don’t wear them consider that they look ridiculous; those who 
do, are of adifferent opinion.-—Vests are worn mostly on ward- 
robe pegs, and very well they look in them.—Trousers of a 
light material appear to great advantage before they’re put on.— 
Whiskers are worn rather bushy by those who don’t shave.— 
The hair also, if it be not cut too often, acquires rather a 
lengthy appearance.—Shirt bosoms make an extensive show, 
and look stiff when well starched.—Studs are adopted by those 
who admire them, and can afford to follow their inclinations. 
—Suspenders continue to be worn over the shoulders ; they 
are generally attached to two buttons behind and four before, 
and can either be crossed across the back, or left at home.— 
Daylight now commences at or about sunrise, and lasts many 
hours.—A curious difference has lately been observed between 
the temperatures of the night and day ; the heat of the sun, 
which belongs, we believe, exclusively to the latter, may pro- 
bably account for the disparity.—-The mcon, we are tuld, has 
not been seen lately ; there may be reasons, however, for her 
absence, and we take upon ourselves the responsibility of as- 
serting that either she or her immediate successor will ap- 
pear shortly.—The markets are in statu quo; but downs are 
looking up; hides are sought after; dyewoods are a dead 
article; life pills are at par; and varnish goes on smoothly. 
—A deal of business is effected in boarding-houses; strang- 
ers continue to be taken in and done for.—Chickens and 
military officers were in full feathers on Tuesday last.—Little 
boys and large editors fired off an unusual quantity of squibs. 
—Rockets, Bengola lights, Roman candles, and other rejoicing 
combustables, flared up in a most efficient, praiseworthy 
and patriotic manner; the ‘villainous salt-petre” seems to 
have a penchant for the city, for it hangs around us in fiery va- 
pour, augmenting the already unendurable heat.—Omnibus 
horses, editors, cooks, miscellaneous dogs, fresh butter, and 
printer's diaboli, are in a state of “gentle simmer,” as dear 
Mrs. Glasse would say.—Love-making is postponed until the 
next favourable change ; couples adhere to their constancy, 
but separations are inevitable : Old Sol has put Cupid’s torch 
| out for the nonce—The Theatres formed a resceptacle for the 
| super-abundant patriotism to exhaust itself, where it gradual- 
ly subsided, and, with the drama, reffred until more available 





weather ; it being too hot for either—'The most current notes 
| in town are those of Madame Castellan ; those who have heard 
jher, speak of nothing else; those who have not, why, “ we 
pities they.””—Simpson, frightened away by the hollow noises 
which proceeded nightly from that deserted tomb, the Park, 
has gone to England, to see if he can't induce some sage doc- 
tor to exorcise the spirit out of the house, and into the public. 
—Wallace, that rare junction of Thalberg and Paganini, is 
gone westward, so is the charming Mrs. Brougham.—Russell 
is electrifying the eastern folk with his startling effusions, 
and, we believe these are the only items of intelligence we are 
at liberty to divulge at present—there certainly is another 
little matter, we might communicate, but upon second thoughts, 
we will defer it until next week ; so, therefore, gentle reader, 
if you are at all curious, or whether or not, see next Satur- 





gratis, it is very unhandsome on the part of the corporation to 








day’s New Mirror. 





Tax it decidedly—there’s as much justice in taxing the foun- BS 
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THE SEASONS OF LOVE. 
Tue spring-time of love 
__Is both happy and gay, 
For joy sprinkles blossoms 
And balm in our way : 
The sky, earth and ocean 
In beauty repose, 
And all the bright future 
Is couleur de rose. 


The summer of love 
Is the bloom of the heart, 
When hill, grove and valley 
Their music impart, 
And the pure glow of heaven 
Is seen in fond eyes, 
As lakes show the rainbow 
That's hung in the skies. 
The autumn of love 
Is the season of cheer, 
Life’s mild Indian summer, 
The smile of the year; 
Which comes when the golden 
Ripe harvest is stored, 
And yields its own blessings— 
Repose and reward. 


The winter of love 
Is the beam that we win 
While the storm howls without, 
From the sunshine within. 
Love’s reign is eternal, 
The heart is his throne, 
And he has all seasons 
Of life for his own. 


MORE PARTICULARLY. 


Tue extreme heats of the last week or two have depopu- 
lated country-seats, and driven thousands from the open 
glare and thin roofs of rural resorts, to the shady sidewalks 
and stone walls of the more temperate city. The dim and 
cool vestibules of the large hotels are thronged with these 
driven-in strangers ; and in the refreshing atmosphere of the 
manifuld iced drinks and their varied odours of mint and 
pine-apple, they bless heaven for the cooling luxuries of 
cities, pitying all those whose destiny or poverty confines 
them to the unmitigated country. Enjoying, as we do, the 
blessings of metropolitan protection in July, we feel called 
upon to express our deep sympathy with those unfortunate 
beings, who, in places of public resort, or in private cot. 
tages, are fulfilling their sad destiny of sultry exposure. 
The once porous hill-sides and valleys, baked by the sun to 
the induration of a paved street, lack the delicious sprink- 
lings of Croton water-pipes. The warm mile-stones, few 
and far between, do but remind the scorched passer-by of 
the gushing hydrants of Broadway. The tepid spruce-beer 
and chalky soda-water of the country-inns only deepen the 
agony of absence from “juleps” and “ cobblers.’ What 
would not these poor sufferers give for a brick block be- 
tween them and the sun! How would they not bless 
heaven for the sight of the cold sweat on a wall of un- 
heated and impermeable granite! What celestial bliss 
would it not be, to see, on a country road, at every few 
yards’ distance, black boys, unpaid and unthanked, direct- 
ing, like benign angels, streams of the pellucid element 
across their sultry way! Ah! the luxury, in the summer- 
heats, of city-walls and city refrigerations! 

It has been unreflectingly thought that there were two 
classes of human beings overworked and uncared for. It 
has been said that there was no Providence for housemaids 


and editors. The predecessors of these laborious animals, 
it was supposed, had, in some previous metempsychosis, 
committed sins which doomed their posterity to perpetual 
toil. It is true, theirs is a destiny of crash, in a world, for 
others, of comparative diaper and dimity. But, mark the 
alleviations! The first of July comes round, and heaven 
inflicts upon the task-masters and mistresses of these op- 
pressed maids, a locomotive insanity. With toil and sweat 
they pack up their voluminous traps, and embarking in a 
seething boat, they depart, panting and red-faced, on their 
demented travels. They go from place to place, packing 
and unpacking, fretting and sweating from day to day, and 
arriving at last at the grand fool.dom of Saratoga, they take 
up their lodging fur a month in chambers of pill-box dimen- 
sions, pitiably persuaded that the smell of pine partitions, 
and the pitchy closeness of shingled roofs reeking in the 
sun, are the fragrance of the fields, and a blessed relief 
from the close air of the city! So, for weeks, they absent 
themselves, deluded. The housemaid, meantime, has pos- 
session of the cool and spacious dwellings deserted for her 
use. The dragged muscles relax over her collar-bone and 
shoulders, for she has now no water to carry up-stairs and 
down. She recovers the elasticity in the small of her back, 
and the natural distribution of red and white in her flushed 
and overheated complexion. The well-contrived blinds, 
closed in the freshness of the morning-hours, keep the house 
cool and dim for her noontide repose. The spacious draw- 
ing-rooms are hers in which to wander at will, barefoot, if 
she likes, on the luxurious carpets. The bath.rooms are 
near her bed, and the ice-man comes daily to the door, and 
unless she choose to step out upon the sidewalk at noon, she 
scarce need know it is summer. Ah, the still coolness of 
thick brick-walls and ample rooms within! Her worn-out 
frame recovers its powers, and in the goodness of her heart, 


| he can afford to send pitying thoughts after the exiled and 
| 





| infatuated sufferers at Saratoga! 
| N egatively blessed is her fellow-sufferer, the editor, mean- 


| time—liable as he is to this same locomotive lunacy, and 
| kept within reach of enjoyable and health-preserving luxu- 
ries by the un-let-up-able nature of his vocation. Nor this 
alone. He has his minor reliefs. Omni-acquainted as he 
necessarily is, and mostly with the unhappy class self-ex- 
iled to the inclement country, his weary arm now lies su- 
pine in delicious indolence at his side. The habitual five- 
hundred visits, per diem, of his right hand to the rim of his 
hat, are no more exacted. The two-hundred and fifty sug- 
gestions, per diem, as to the conduct of his paper, the 
course of his politics and his private morals, are no longer 
to be thankfully received. The city is full, but full of 
strangers, charmingly unconscious of his extreme need of 
counsel. He walks to and fro at ease, looking blandly at 
the hydrants, blandly at the strange faces, blandly at the 
deliciously unfamiliar contents of the omnibuses. He dwells 
in a crowd, in heavenly solitude. He is like a magnetized 
finger on the body of a man with a tooth-ache—apart from 
the common pulse, sequestered from the common pain— 
yet in his habitual place and subject to no separation. He 
has no engagements to meet gentlemen or committees, for 
the better manufacture of public opinion. He can shilling 
| it to Staten Island for sea-air, or sixpence it to Harlem for 
jan evening sight of the blood-warm grass—in blessed si- 
lence! And so fly the summer months like three leaves of 
| the book of Paradise turned back by chance ; and, refreshed 
| and with new courage, the doomed editor renews, in Sep- 
| tember, the multitudinous extras of his vocation. Oh kind- 
ly Providence, even for housemaids and editors ! 








Will “ E———”’ oblige us with the name. 























